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Creck tH1s AEROPRODUCTS 
Actuator design for your most crit- 
ical positioning needs—such as 
stabilizer control, sweep back and 
wing incidence. It offers these unique 
advanced Aeroproducts operational 
and safety features. 


@ Actuator is locked in position by me- 
chanical brake in event of system failure. 













@ Can be operated at reduced rate of 
travel by either electrical or manual 
power drives through ball screw. 

@ The high efficiency ball nut screw can 
be equipped with a centrifugal brake 
governing maximum rate of travel. 

@ Easily synchronized for two or more 
units. 

@ Can be remotely controlled by a 
Solenoid Valve. 


* 











_ and pressure. 








BUILDING for today 
DESIGNING for tomorrow 


products 


ACTUATORS—Linear & Rotary, Electro-Mechanical, Hydraulic & Pneumatic 
AEROPROPS— Single and Dual Rotation 


TURBO-PROP CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Inside Story of the Aeroproducts 
Locking Hydraulic Actuator ! 


@ A mechanical brake is effective at every 
point in the operating range. 

This design is satisfactory for opera- 
tion at 3000 psi; stroke rate and thrust 
are limited only by available flow and 
pressure. Like all Aeroproducts actu- 
ators, it can be produced in sizes and 
modifications to fit your needs. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


\ ROTARY... HYDRAULIC OR PNEUMATIC ACTUATORS 


TORQUE CAPACITY: 
 . From a few pound inches to 250,000 pound inches. 





_* Rotary « actio: a up to 500°. Time dependent on flow 


és Aero 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * DAYTON, OHIO 





© Proportional flow Solenoid Valve available for 
remote Positioning. 


" $EE AEROPRODUCTS FOR EVERY TYPE OF ACTUATOR. ELECTRO- 
MECHANICAL LINEAR AND ROTARY ACTUATORS ALSO AVAILABLE 
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You make more calls when you 
cruise at a 170-mile clip. No wasted 
time, no wasted effort. Travel means 
more! Minutes in the air pay you 
back with hours of productive time. 





You get top performance. Flight 
characteristics make it exceptionally 
easy to handle. Speed, range and fuel 
economy unexcelled! Wide, sturdy 
landing gear smooths out short, 
rough-field landings. 


Biidinetees that grow 


need the go of a 


QReechcraft 














You get to where the business is 
in luxurious comfort. Room to spare 
for four big people in the smartly 
tailored, quiet Beechcraft Bonanza 
cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 





You get amazing efficiency. At 
cruising, the Beechcraft Bonanza 
uses only 56% of the engine’s rated 
take-off horsepower! And fuel con- 
sumption is low—amounting to only 
9.5 gallons per hour! 





a 
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Get all the facts! There are hundreds more 
... about the extra advantages of the new 
Model B-35 Beechcraft Bonanza. Check with 
your nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer, 
or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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You travel in safety. The B-35 


Beechcraft Bonanza is extra rugged, 
withstanding shock and stress tests 
far surpassing CAA requirements. 
All-metal construction. 














You enjoy many extra features. 
For instance, a functionally designed 
instrument panel, highly efficient . . . 
but handsome, too! Touches of luxuri- 
ous comfort everywhere—even to coat 
hangers, ash trays, map pockets! 





























BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


“Ve rechoraft 
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Giant missile 
born of 
teamwork! 


DEPEND ON 


30 ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Miles above the earth, the slender “Wac Corporal” rocket 
blasts loose from a modified German V-2, and attains a 
speed of 5,000 mph and an altitude of 250 miles—fastest 
and highest flight by any rocket. This most successful 
firing, from White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico, 
February 25, 1949, gave scientists important information 
on little known phenomena of outer space and other data 
required in missile research. 

The “bumper” rocket used in this spectacular test was 
developed by Army Ordnance working with General 
Electric, California Institute of Technology Ballistics 
Research Laboratories, and Douglas Aircraft Company. 
Structural design of the “bumper” and construction of the 
“Wac” were among the contributions made by Douglas. 

This is just one of the many missiles projects, so vital 
to America’s defense, to which Douglas engineers have been 
devoting their skill and energies since .1941. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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THIS IS AFA 


The Air Force Association is an independent, 
non-military, airpower organization with no 
personal, political or commercial axes to 
grind; established and incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation February 4, 1946. 


Active Members are men and women hon- 
orably discharged from military service who 
have been assigned or attached to the US 
Air Force or its predecessor services, or who 
are currently enrolied in the Air Force Re- 
serve or Air National Guard. Service Mem- 
bers (non-voting, non-office holding) are men 
and women currently assigned or attached to 
the US Air Force. Associates (non-voting, 
non-office holding) are men and women not 
eligible for Active or Service Membership who 
have demonstrated an interest in furthering 
AFA's aims and purposes, or in proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of US airpower. 


ITS OBJECTIVES 


To preserve and foster the spirit of fellow- 
ship among former and present members of 
the Air Force, and to perpetuate the identity 
and group solidarity of wartime Air Force 
units large and small. 


To assist in obtaining and maintaining ade- 
quate airpower for national security and 
world peace. 


To keep AFA members and the public at 
large abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation, and to stimulate community interest 
in Air Force activities and installations. 
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ROBERT S. JOHNSON, President 


Regional Vice Presidents: Meryll Frost (North- 
east); William Hensley (Southwest); Arthur 
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Jerome Waterman (Southwest). Secretary, 
Julian B, Rosenthal. Treasurer, Benjamin Brinton. 
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C. R. SMITH, Chairman of Board 


Directors: John P. Biehn, John H. Caldwell, 
Thomas D, Campbell, Edward P. Curtis, James 
H. Doolittle, John P. Edmondson, Merle Else, 
Robert Gross, George H. Haddock, Albert L. 
Harting, Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., L. A. Lar- 
son, William D. F. Morrisson, Robert Proctor, 
Earle B. Ribero, W. F. Shipman, Thomas F. 
Stack, James Stewart, John A. Waters, Otto 
Wellenseik, Irving B. Zeichner. 
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Arizona's 
ACROJETS 


e sharpest group of pilots in to- 

day’s Air Force is a black-cover- 
alled quintet from the Fighter School, 
Williams, Arizona, who call them- 
selves the “Acrojets.” The pictures 
on this page and on the cover pro- 
vide an indication of some of their 
formation work. Tricky as their aerial 
maneuvers are, they are serious men 
who take real offense when they are 
referred to (as they often are) as 
“hot pilots.” In the measured words 
of Fighter School Wing Commander 
Col. Louis R. Hughes, Jr.: “Acro- 
batics are not something to be 
thought of only as thrilling, but 
rather as an integral part of the train- 
ing of every fighter pilot. Each acro- 
batic maneuver plays a part and is 
necessary to the fighter pilot in ac- 
complishing his goal. That goal is to 
fly a gun platform with precision.” 

The Acrojets begin their show with 
a four ship takeoff in finger forma- 
tion. After gaining altitude, the 
team makes a high speed pass in 
tight diamond formation as an “at- 
tention getter.” And that formation 
is really “tight”—routine clearance: 
18 inches. Out of the high speed 
pass an Immelmann is executed. The 
next maneuver is a loop followed by 
a Cuban Eight. Going away, the 
foursome gains altitude for a split 
“S”. Then they come back in line 
parallel to the crowd and time a 
barrel roll so that all planes are on 
their backs when directly in front 
of the crowd. Again they gain alti- 
tude going away and after another 
split “S” the formation begins a loop 
and rolls at the top of it. The four 
jets chandelle as one after com- 
pleting the roll and come in facing 
the crowd to make a clover leaf. 
The final maneuver an exclusive land- 
ing called “The Bombshell”, which 
consists of a loop off the end of the 
runway and a single ship “pitchout” 
at the bottom of the loop so that the 
planes land singly. 





























Allison Turbo-Prop Engine © | 


MOST power per pound — 
LEAST fuel per horsepower 


The new 5500 horsepower Allison T40 Turbo-Prop is the most powerful propeller-type 
engine in the world today. It develops more than two horsepower for each pound of weight 


—yet its fuel economy is better than that of any other Turbo-Prop engine in the world. 


Its twin-engine-unit design permits full power for shorter take-off, faster climb and top 
cruising speed. In flight, to gain best fuel economy for cruising, one power unit may be shut 
off entirely, allowing the other to operate at its most efficient setting. Through shafting, 
clutches and a reduction gear, either engine unit drives both propellers. Thus there is no drag 
from a feathered propeller when one power unit is shut down. This feature, permitting 


maximum power and maximum fuel economy, cannot be matched by a single unit engine. 


j 7 i i ENERAL 
Builder of the famous J33 and J35 Turbo-Jet aircraft engines ouinadkie aoe INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Vorld Leader in 


JETS 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is 
the largest producer of jet aircraft in 
the world. 


Lockheed’s five-year continuous pro- 
duction of practical jet airplanes almost 
equals the total output of all other U.S. 
manufacturers combined. 


The world’s first mass producer of 
jets, Lockheed established this leader- 
ship with the F-80 Shooting Star, Amer- 
ica’s first operational jet airplane. This 
fighter, like other Lockheed jzts (the 
T-33 two-place jet trainer and the new 
F-94 interceptor), is noted for its speed, 
versatility and strength. 


Carrying on this tradition is the new- 
est member of the Lockheed jet family, 
the rugged, twin-engined F-90 Jet 
Penetration Fighter, now undergoing 
evaluation tests by the U.S. Air Force. 

This broad experience in the develop- 
ment of practical jet aircraft is invalua- 
ble in the Lockheed laboratories where 
the designs of the future are taking 
shape today. 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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Where the Gang gets together 


MISSING: Anyone know- 
ing the whereabouts of 
Air Force vet James G. 
Condes, missing since last 
July, please contact his 
mother, Mrs. Anna Con- 
des, 365 Park Avenue, 
Passaic, N. J. 


PHOTOS WANTED: My 
picture album is lacking 
snaps of my stay at Port 
O’Conor, Texas. Would 
like to hear from my old 
buddies stationed there. 
Charles R. (“Dick”) Sei- 
del, 452 Mulberry Street, 
Reading, Pa. 


BILL LOWE: I would like 
to get in touch with a 
William Lowe who was 
with me in gunnery train- 
ing at Hammer Field, 
Fresno, Calif. Francis A. 
Hamilton, Lake Mohunk 
“1. Saas Mohunk Lake, 


748TH: Trying to locate 
fellows: who were mem- 
bers of the 748th Bomb 
Sq., 457th Bomb Gp., in 
England between July and 
September 1944. Melvin 
Milbouer, 2566 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 


ROSTER: Want informa- 
tion from any former 
member of the 316th 
Fighter Sq., 324th Fighter 
Gp. who has a roster of 
squadron members from 
1942 to date. Leslie P. 
Hamilton, P. O. Box 698, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


HARRY THE COOK: Does 
anyone know the where- 
abouts of Harry Julian 
who used to cook for Hq. 
Sq. of the 60th A.D.G. at 
Stinson Field, Texas about 
October 1948. Gregor 
— St. Anthony, 


COMBAT PHOTOS: Would 

like to obtain some actual 

combat photos of B-24s 

and B-17s in action. Bur- 

rell L. Robertson, 249 6th 

> New Kensington, 
a. 


CREW 13: Sure would like 
to hear from any of Lt. 


Carlson’s crew 13, 332nd 
Bomb Sq., 94th Bomb 
Gp. Gary L. Hinote, 509 
Smith St., Flint, Mich. 


REUNION: All former 
members of the 388th 
Bomb Gp. are urged to 
attend its first reunion to 
be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, July 6-8. 
For reservations write 
Robert L. Pfeiffer, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


NEGATIVES: Would like to 
borrow negatives from 
any member of the 32nd 
Troop Carrier Sq. taken 
while we were in Africa, 
Sicily, England, France 
and other European coun- 
tries. Will pay postage 
and return negatives. Don 
W. Dickey, P.O. Box 87, 
Negley, Ohio. 


FIGHTER PILOTS: Am writ- 
ing a story on heroic war- 
time exploits and am 
therefore seeking present 
whereabouts or any in- 
formation re Col. James 
H. Howard, Ret., former 
Flying Tiger and Mus- 
tang pilot over Germany, 
last known address St. 
Louis. Also Lt. Vernon E. 
Graham, carrier plane pi- 
lot U.S.N., fought in 
South Pacific near New 


- Georgia, 1943. Last ad- 


dress Fowler, Colo. Bern 
Williams, 38 Monroe St., 
New York 2, N.Y. 


COINS WANTED: I am 
starting a hobby of col- 
lecting Old American 
coins and_ all ues = 
coins. Anybody who 
brought back souvenir 
coins from foreign coun- 
tries during the war and 
who would like to send 
them to me for my collec- 
tion would greatly oblige 
Ernest Petersen, Groff St., 
Kingston, N.Y. 


WAC WANTED: Does any- 
one know the where- 
abouts or home address 


of Gracie Allen, former. 


WAC sergeant? We were 
stationed together in Fort 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 


£ ~~ RENDEZVOUS 


Worth during 1943-44. 
Her home town was Al- 
bany, N.Y. Mrs. Elizabeth 
(Roberts) Somick, 12701 
Astor Ave., Cleveland, O. 


HISTORY BOOKS: Does 
anyone know how I can 
obtain unit histories of 
any of the following or- 
ganizations: 379th Bomb 
Sq; 380th Bomb Sq; 81st 
Bomb Sq; 428th Bomb 
Sq; and Hq. & Hq. Sq. 
310th Bomb Gp. Lyle R. 
Bigelow, VA _ Hospital, 
Tomah, Wisc. 


224TH: Any chance of m 
getting in touch with 
members of my old outfit, 
the 224th Aero Sq? 
Haven't heard from any 
of them since. we were 


_ discharged. Fred G. Mi- 


chel, Veterans Hospital, 
Ward 14, Palo Alto, Calif. 


CALLING CLIVE: Been try- 
ing for two years to con- 
tact an old buddy of mine. 
His name is Clive Jarni- 
gan, last known address 
Stockton, Calif. Melvin 


Stuckenschmidt, Pender, 
Neb. 
POWS & POCO LOCO: 


Would like very much to 
have photos taken at Sta- 
lag-Luft #1 in Germany, 
Col. Gabby Gabreskie’s 
old outfit. Also want pho- 
tos of the B-24 Poco Loco, 
577th Bomb Sq. shot 
down on her 34th mission 
on Feb. 24, 1944. Jan 
Brown, 494 East 171st 
St., Bronx 57, N.Y. 


REUNION RETREADS: The 
annual reunion of re- 
treads will be held in 
Chicago Aug. 26-28, La 
Salle Hotel. Details from 
S. P. Medbury, Room 
636, 29 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


NELSON: Would like to 
hear from, or get the ad- 
dress of, Lt. Nelson, en- 
gineering officer for the 
40th Bomb Gp., Forward 
Detachment at  Hsin- 


-ching, China. James E. 
Nunnally, Box 1935, Uni- 
versity Sta., Austin, Tex. 










Now for the first time... 


The fastest and most modern 
air coach service ever offered 














ALL DAYLIGHT 
The only scheduled SCENIC FLIGHTS 


DC-6 air coach service 105 ANGELES 19 
e Passengers may now enjoy extra speed as well as economy NEW YORK 


when they fly American Air Coach. For only American has LOS ANGELES ) $ 
added the dependability and speed of DC-6 aircraft to this CHICAGO ' 85 
service making it the finest in low cost air travel. Manned by 

the same crews who fly the Flagships, these giant 4-engine NEW YORK f 3 4 


planes with pressurized cabins will operate on a daily CHICAGO 
schedule between New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 














See your travel agent or nearest American Airlines ticket office 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 
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the ro cad Ar. ir to the agreement, it was nec- 
essary for students in these categories who preferred reserve commissions in. 
AF to accept Army Commissions, and then transfer. . . A standardized pro- | 
gram for emergency Stand-by crash medical service will be established imme- 
diately at all AF hospitals at bases’ having an active flying program, Maj. 
Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, USAF Surgeon General, has announced. The program 
is patterned ‘after the Crash Service organized more than two years ago by 
Maj. Howard R. ‘Lawrence, when he was Flight Surgical Chief of pe tees AF 
Base: CORP AD Washington, D. Gy = 











WEARING. oF SHOULDER AT HON NEW AF BLUE UNIFORM is limited to WW II combat ait to 








which assigned in overseas theater of " operations~=no other unit insignia is 
authorized. The combat patch must be worn on upper left shoulder sleeve; 
however, it is entirely jean 6 and must be procured at individual's own 
Cap EEA 
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Pilots on today’s giant aircraft adjust engine throttles 
by means of elaborate remote control electronic systems. 

Problem has been to devise an electronic control that 
would “fail safe” in case trouble developed anywhere 
in the system. In other words, controls that would stop 
and hold position at the exact moment of system failure. 

Engineers at AiResearch have now perfected such an 
electronic control. This control has many applications 
in the regulation of pressure... temperature... and 
remote positioning. For the first time, it provides a “fail 
safe” method of electronic control. 

In addition, this new type of* AiResearch electronic 
control is ultra sensitive. It makes possible the appli- 
cation of maximum power—or response to temperature 
or pressure changes—in almost microscopic degrees. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


AFE” ELECTRONIC CONTROL , 


Such pioneering in the field of 

electronic development and manufacture 

is typical of the day-to-day operations of the 

skilled scientists and engineers at work at AiResearch. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers— 
designers and manufacturers of rotors operating 
in excess of 100,000 rpm — invite your toughest 
problems involving high speed wheels. Special- 
ized experience is also available in creating 
compact turbines and compressors; actuators, 
with high speed rotors; air, gas and liquid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, temperature and other 
automatic controls. 


e e e e An inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 








Enjoy the World’s Finest 


TECHNICAL TRAINING ™ AVIATION 


and Earn While You Prepare for a Career 
in the U.S. Air Force 





Choose Your Opportunities 
from many 
AIRMEN CAREER FIELDS 


RADIO AND RADAR MAINTENANCE 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES MAINTENANCE 
Scientific aptitude tests help direct you to use your WEATHER 
talents most effectively. Earn good pay right on the PO Serre 


. ° FOOD SERVICE 
job as you learn under skilled experts. If you can TRAINING DEVICES MAINTENANCE 





ILLUSTRATION F-80 SHOOTING STAR 


qualify you may go to an Air Force technical school PHOTOGRAPHIC 

for training in one of the many great career fields. AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND WARNING 
Enjoy new opportunities for education, experience WIRE MAINTENANCE 

and advancement. Ask about the new Airman Career atti ccsesgs iniesasid 


COMMUNICATIONS OPERATIONS 
Program today. PHOTOMAPPING 


INTRICATE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
INTELLIGENCE ROCKET PROPULSION 
MUNITIONS AND WEAPONS SUPPLY 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE PRINTING 
METAL WORKING TRANSPORTATION 
FABRIC LEATHER AND RUBBER 
PROCUREMENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL EDUCATION MEDICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 
BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING AND DISBURSING 
STATISTICAL AND MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
GROUND SAFETY MARINE 
FIREFIGHTING 


Visit Your Nearest Air Force Base or U.S. Army 
and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Station 
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0” of the more fashionable debates 
among military armchair strategists 
in recent months has been the question 
of how earnest an effort would be made 
in the event of war to halt a Russian 
ground attack short of the English 
channel. Some have held that the US 
has no intention of digging in on the 
continent; that to do so would be to 
invite disaster comparable to the Nazi 
march through France; that our declar- 
ations of defending Western Europe are 
for the primary purpose of giving heart 
to the nations on the irgn curtain fron- 
tier. The opposite point of view. is 
based for the most part on the theory 
that aside from moral obligations, the 
US has no choice but to keep a foot- 
hold on the continent if for no other 
reason than to avoid another Normandy 
landing which, with the A-bomb, has 
become next to impossible. 

Last month as American war equip- 
ment began to flow to Italy, France and 
England there seemed little reason for 
the debate to continue. Clearly the US 
meant to keep the frontier where it was. 
If the Red high command had planned 
to waltz to the channel in a few weeks 
their strategy would have to undergo 
considerable revision. As Secretary 
Louis Johnson said upon the occasion of 
the departure of the first B-29s for the 
Royal Air Force, “These planes should 
prove harbingers of peace because they 
are symbols of strength; and peace today 
is possible only through strength.” 
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Top, Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador to the US, and Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson bid bon voyage to four B-29s destined to fly in the ranks of 
RAF bomber forces. The planes were taken out of storage and “modernized” 
before delivery. Left, Major William C. Lewis, commander of the mission, 
points out the eastern flight path to Col. R. A. Gardner, CO of Andrews AFB 
from whence the flight originated. Above, the four planes pass in review. 
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X& Jimmy Doolittle remarked, 
“This program is right for every- 
body. It’s a natural!” 

The parties involved were 56,- 
000 cadets of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, and as 
many members of the Air Force 
Association. 

Air Force ROTC was now the 
principal source of commissioned 
officers for the Air Force. AFA 
was the largest organization of Air 
Force veterans and Air Force 
Reservists. 

The current Air Force ROTC 
and the Association were both or- 
ganized in the same year—1946. 
Both stemmed from the fertile brain 
of the same man—General Hap 
Arnold. 

AFA had long and strongly sup- 
ported Air Force ROTC. At its in- 
itial convention, in 1947, when the 
policies of the organization were 
established, AFA urged, in the na- 
tional interest, “more effective oper- 
ation and expansion of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps.” 

That same year the Association 
established its Air Force ROTC 
Medal as an annual award to the 
outstanding Air Force ROTC stu- 
dent at each of the schools offering 
the prescribed course. More than 
300 of these medals have been 
awarded in the last four years; and 
dozens more are being awarded this 
month and next. 

There were any number of rea- 
sons for Jimmy Doolittle’s remark. 
It was indeed a natural that these 
future and prospective members of 
the US Air Force should get to- 









AFA And AIR 


gether. And that’s exactly what 
happened last month. 

Air Force Association now 
proudly announces establishment 
of its Cadet Membership—available 
to all students, both basic and ad- 
vanced, enrolled in the Air Force 
Reserve Officers Training Corps— 
and simultaneously, sponsorship of 
the Arnold Air Society, the unified 
fraternal organization of the Air 
Force ROTC program, as a full- 
fledged affiliate of Air Force Asso- 
ciation, with its own officers and 
national headquarters. 

The Association has put into ac- 
tion a program especially designed 
to assist Cadet Members and fur- 
ther the Air Force ROTC program, 
including: Monthly reports on Air 
Force ROTC activities in Air Force 
magazine; Information Center fa- 
cilities to provide pertinent data as 
desired; continued awarding of 


_ AFA’s ROTC medal and, as an ex- 


pansion of that activity, establish- 


- ment of an appropriate annual 


award for outstanding Air Force 
ROTC units; assistance in provid- 
ing speakers, films and other train- 
ing aids for meetings; an annual Air 
Force ROTC Reunion in conjunc- 
tion with AFA’s annual national 
convention; assistance in obtaining 
specific Air Reserve assignments 
upon completion of Air Force 
ROTC courses. 

Each Cadet Member of AFA 
receives a special membership pin 
and membership card, and a twelve- 
month subscription to Air Force 
magazine, for annual dues of $4. 

Creation of the Arnold Air So- 

















rGECE ROELC 


ciety under AFA sponsorship rep- 


resents unification in action. This 
development stems from the forma- 
tion of two major Air Force ROTC 
fraternal groups—The Arnold Soci- 
ety of Air Cadets, named in honor 
of the General and largest of the 
Cadet organizations, and Prop and 
Wing—and a third group, The Billy 
Mitchell Society. 

Faculty advisors and cadet lead- 
ers of these societies early recog- 
nized the advantages of merging 
into one unified air fraternity. Fur- 
ther, they agreed that affiliation 
with a parent organization was es- 
sential, and would be of vital long- 
range importance to fraternity 
members. After considering all pos- 
sible “parents”, they selected Air 
Force Association. 

Through the efforts of the stu- 
dent presidents and faculty advisors 
of the existing fraternal groups, the 
unification effort was put into mo- 
tion. At their request, the provision 
for affiliation with AFA was inte- 
grated into the fraternity merger 
plan; Cadet Membership in the As- 
sociation was proposed as a pre- 
requisite to membership in the 
merged society. 

This plan was presented at the 





national convention of the Arnold 
Society of Air Cadets, held March 4 
in Cincinnati, and was approved 
unanimously by delegates from 40 
colleges and universities. The units 
of Prop and Wing, canvassed by 
mail, adopted the program, also 
unanimously. The Billy Mitchell 
Society supported the plan, and to 
prove it, merged with the Arnold 
Society of Air Cadets. 

Meanwhile, the proposal was 
brought to the attention of each 
professor of Air Science and Tac- 
tics; the response was an over- 
whelming endorsement of the plan. 

AFA’s Board of Directors, meet- 
ing in Washington on April 1, voted 
unanimously to establish the Cadet 
Membership (non-voting and non- 
office holding) and sponsor the 
Arnold Air Society. To make it 
complete, (Lt. Gen.) Jimmy Doo- 
little, founder of AFA and the rank- 
ing Air Force Reservist, accepted 
the job as Chairman of Air Force 
Association's ROTC Committee. 

Our Association welcomes the 
affiliation of Air Force ROTC Ca- 
dets and the Arnold Air Society, 
confident that this union will 
strengthen our combined efforts for 
national security. 





“I am pleased to learn that the three major Air Force ROTC Fraternities—Arnold 
Society of Air Cadets, Prop and Wing, and the Billy Mitchell Society—have on their 
own initiative taken action to merge their respective units into one unified Air Force 


ROTC fraternal organization. 


“It is gratifying to know that this merged organization will gain additional strength 
through its affiliation with and sponsorship by the Air Force Association, and that all 
Air Force ROTC cadets will be eligible for Cadet Membership in the Air Force Asso- 


ciation.” 





Harold C. Stuart 


Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 











Suiwiec airlift requires ‘‘around-the-clock”’ move- 


ment of critical cargo and personnel in large quan- 
tities to a given area. Full utilization of planes and 
space, plus the capacity to load and unload with 
timetable regularity—these are the essentials for 
success in such operations. 

The Fairchild C-119 is designed to meet the 
rigorous demands of strategic airlift missions. 
Capable of carrying a 9 ton pay-load for 2000 
miles, its huge fuselage handles bulk items with 
ease. Rapid loading and unloading of cargo is 
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readily accomplished through the huge rear load- 
ing doors and the truck-bed height of the squared 
fuselage—features designed to do the job. 

Built to perform multiple assignments, C-119’s 
can deliver mobile hospitals, aircraft engines and 
spare parts, machine shops and maintenance per- 
sonnel—a vast variety of strategic items—when 
and where they're needed. 

Little wonder the C-119, another Fairchild 
“first” in air transportability, sets the standard 
for VERSATILITY in modern aircraft design. 
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Sound measures to be taken in the event 


¢ 


of A-attack must be drafted now—and 








t the first flush of spring it is the 
habit of the average American to 
become preoccupied with grass seed 
and baseball, new hats, new spark 
plugs, new vacation spots. The year 
1950. was no exception. And as was 
their custom, thousands of these 
Americans, already on _ vacation, 
came to the nation’s capital to gaze 
at cherry blossoms, climb the Wash- 
ington Monument, and take souvenir 
snapshots in front of the White 
House. 

From the big gray government 
buildings of Washington, officials 
burdened with defense problems 
peered out of their conference room 
windows and philosophized about the 
tourists with some degree of personal 
frustration and more than the usual 
official interest! These sightseers 
and millions of citizens like them, 
the officials reflected, made up the 
“missing link” in our national se- 
curity system. Without the whole- 
hearted and effective participation of 
these sightseers, the nation would be 
grossly unprepared to deal with an 
enemy attack. 

They were speaking of Civil De- 
fense. They were also speaking of 
an unknown quantity. For while the 
emergency potential of military man- 
power and military equipment could 
be measured with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy, the emergency ca- 
pabilities of America’s civilian popu- 
lation—as yet untested under combat 
conditions—were surrounded in mys- 
tery. 

That the United States was sus- 
ceptible to enemy attack was too ob- 
vious for discussion. That Civil De- 
fense was essential to minimize such 
attack was well recognized at the 
highest levels of government. And as 
Senator Brien McMahon (D-Conn.) 
explained it: “Civil Defense is a job 
for civilians. The cooperation of the 
military will be very much needed; 
but men of the armed forces neither 
wish nor should be diverted from 
their primary task—carrying the war 
to the enemy’s soil.” The sightseers 
out under the cherry blossoms, and 
their counterparts at home, were be- 
ing handed a huge job, the size and 
complexity of which was just now 
being revealed in Washington. 

Here the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, with Senator McMa- 
hon as Chairman, was conducting 
hearings on “Civil Defense Against 
Atomic Attack.” As a result, the true 
character of the beast was reaching 
the public for the first time. (Much 
of the testimony, especially that of 
civic leaders, concerned organiza- 
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Civil Defense Is Here To Stay 


tional problems of the Civil Defense 
program. No effort is made to cover 
these aspects of the hearings in this 
article. ) 

To begin with, the name “Civil 
Defense” bothered most everyone. 
It was downright misleading, for it 
did not represent defense in the usual 
sense of warding off an enemy. To 
be sure, it included measures to help 
avert a blow, but for the most part 


THE METROPOLITAN PATTERN 
TRADITIONAL AND DANGEROUS 


it assumed penetration and attack by 
the enemy. Equally disturbing was 
the natural tendency to link Civil 
Defense with the program known by 
the same name during World War II. 
In all fairness, many people had put 
in many constructive hours of Civil 
Defense work back then, but, lacking 
an enemy threat after the first few 
months of war, Civil Defense dis- 
integrated into a variety of home 
front activities; these included, on 
the morale booster side of it, a fan 
dancer or two. 

Civil Defense today is the primary 
responsibility of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board, an executive 
office of the President which now 
has W. Stuart Symington, former 
Secretary of the Air Force, as its 
Chairman. Paul J. Larsen, its Di- 
rector of Civilian Mobilization, is in 
direct charge of the Civil Defense 
program. He explains that the pro- 
gram consists of measures to: 

@ Assist military forces in averting 


enemy attack (camouflage, black- 
outs, aircraft observer systems, and 
other measures. 

@ Minimize the effects of such en- 
emy attacks as may be successful in 
penetrating military defenses (civil 
air raid warning, dispersion or relo- 
cation of facilities, prior evacuation 
of children and personnel not essen- 
tial to the war effort, etc.) 

@ Alleviate, control and repair 
damages created by enemy attack 
(medical and health services, decon- 
tamination, fire-fighting, removal of 
debris and salvage, etc.) 





Scientists with Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki experience behind them as- 
sured the investigating committee 
that in another emergency Civil De- 
fense workers would serve as full- 
fledged front-line shock troops. 

Mr. Larsen explained, “Civil De- 
fense is a national task which must 
be shared by all levels of govern- 
ment—federal, state and local. The 
federal government has the impor- 
tant obligation of developing and 
furnishing to the states and local gov- 
ernments the information, advice and 
guidance which they need to develop 
sound plans for their own communi- 
ties. The detailed planning for spe- 
cific communities must be done by 
local governments. Civil Defense 
must be based on self-help . . . on 
development in peacetime of a sense 
of community responsibility for self 
preservation . . . the main. effort, 
therefore, must come from the indi- 
vidual citizen and community group.” 

The problem of putting the pro- 
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gram into effect on a national scale 
was not complicated so much by the 
individual citizen’s preoccupation 
with grass seed and other fancies of 
spring, which would imply apathy 
toward self-preservation, as it was by 
his inner feelings toward the A-bomb. 
The average American, it seemed, 
had developed an alarming philos- 
ophy of fatalism over the realization 
that Russia possessed atomic weap- 
ons, and might conceivably add the 
gruesome H-bomb to her arsenal. 
As Dr. Walter I. Cronin, Disaster 
Relief Coordinator for the City of 








To accomplish such a program we 
would have to be willing to become 
a garrison state.” 

The average citizen, however, con- 
sidered himself quite mobile, and his 
first reaction to atomic attack might 
well be to run for the hills.” That 
well be to run for the hills.” 

Still other problems centered in 
the individual who said, in essence, 
“OK, so I'll stick around to help with 
this Civil Defense, but what can I 
do? I’m no expert on radiation and 
all that stuff.” 

In answer, the experts produced 





THE METROPOLITAN PATTERN 
PROPOSED BUT UNLIKELY 





Cambridge, Mass., testified: “The 
individual citizen asks “What is the 
sense of doing anything (about Civil 


Defense). We will all be wiped out : 


and we won’t know anything about 
it.” Father Paul C. Potter, an expert 
on panic research (recently elected 
a national director of AFA) docu- 
mented in grim terms what he called 
the American tendency toward mass 
hysteria, and concluded, “The Krem- 
lin planners know the weakest point 
of the world’s strongest nation—its 
susceptibility to panic.” 

Experts on housing and related- 
matters admitted that the only true 
defense against atomic attack was 
all-out dispersion, but Mr. Larsen 
explained: “The dollars and cents 
cost of decentralizing the some 200 
cities in the US having populations 
of more than 50,000 would probably 
be in the neighborhood of $300,000,- 
000. The social and political costs 
of such decentralization might put 
an end to democracy as we know it. 


several reports which revealed quite 
conclusively that effective measures 
could be taken by the average cit- 
izen; after routine training, to mini- 
mize the effects of atomic attack. 
The experts explained, in passing, 
that casualties at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki might have, been reduced 
by as much as 30 percent had these 
cities been equipped with an orga- 
nized Civil Defense program. 

Dr. Norman C. Kiefer, health re- 
sources director of the NSRB’s Civil 
Defense office, pulled no punches in 
his presentation on the first aid sup- 
plies required for an effective Civil 
Defense program (for a disaster of 
Hiroshima proportions, 200 railroad 
boxcars of first-aid supplies the first 
week after attack). Nor did he min- 
imize the problems still unsolved. 
For example, stockpiles of whole 
blood in large quantity would be es- 
sential, yet whole blood at present 
could not be preserved under refrig- 
eration for more than four weeks. 





Dr. Kiefer also explained: “There 
is little about the effects of either old 
or new weapons which is new to the 
health professions. The atomic bomb 
produces burns, lacerations, amputa- 
tions, crushing injuries, and blast in- 
juries which all surgeons are accus- 
tomed to treating. Radiation sickness 
is a new type of wartime injury, but 
it is not a new disease and its symp- 
toms are recognized by physicians, 
particularly radiologists. Biological 
warfare is only an extension—with 
some new means of introduction and 
dissemination—of a form of warfare 
that nature has waged against man 
for centuries and for which our 
health departments have, over. dec- 
ades, built effective defenses. Chem- 
ical warfare introduces new agents 
but does not materially change prin- 
ciples or treatment now used by in- 
ternists and surgeons.” 

A revealing insight into the reac- 
tions of people under constant bomb- 
ing attack came from Ralph R. Kaul, 
acting director of housing and com- 
munity facilities for NSRB’s Civil De- 
fense office. Investigation of the 
bombed cities of England, Germany 
and Japan had proved, he said, that 
“The separation of parents from chil- 
dren, or the lack of a private bath- 
room or kitchen, with no foreseeable 
prospect of getting them, proved to 
demoralize families and war workers 
even more than bombings.” 

Civil Defense authorities explained 
that the increased destructive power 
of the atomic bomb—though always 
horrible to contemplate—was, for the 
most part, quantatative rather than 
qualitative in relation to the bombs 
of World War II. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission submitted detailed 
studies of the destruction at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki; rather simple 
multiplication made it possible, it 
was explained, to estimate the effect 
of the new and more powerful bombs. 

Radioactivity, the biggest bugaboo 
of the program, was covered by Dr. 
Shields Warren, director of biology 
and medicine for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Dr. Warren reported 
that “the vast majority” of the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki survivors are 
“in surprisingly good shape and .. . 
back at their ordinary activities.” In 
answer to a key question he ex- 
plained, “In the case of an air burst, 
such as’ at Nagasaki or Hiroshima, 
it would be feasible to go in prac- 
tically immediately afterward.” Of 
the underwater type of atomic burst, 
he commented, “With present mon- 
itoring instruments (Geiger counters) 
it is quite possible to determine just 
what the hazards are, where the haz- 
ards are, to know what zones to keep 
out of and what zones are safe to 

(Continued on page 20) 
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enter.” Such instruments, he added, 
could be operated by “persons of 
average intelligence.” 

Civil Defense officials, confident 
they have the facts with which to 
shape a realistic Civil Defense pro- 
gram, are forever plagued with the 
problem of getting such facts to the 
people who need them. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has finally de- 
classified 150 of some 400 documents 
it believes to be useful for Civil De- 
fense planning, but much of the im- 
portant material remains shrouded 
in secrecy. There is good evidence 
that much of this secrecy has been 
prompted by the false fears of policy 


makers that the facts of atomic de-. 


struction, if released to the public, 
would produce panic and hysteria. 
As Senator McMahon has com- 
mented, “The antidote to panic and 
hysteria is not excessive secrecy. It 
is cold facts—presented objectively 
and without emotional coloration.” 
At the same time, he readily admits 





CONTINUED 


this tough problem: “How to tell the 
people the facts they need to know 
for their own protection without 
harming military security.” 

The information and education 
phase of Civil Defense, we are told, 
is due for greatly increased activity 
in the months to follow. With the 
obvious need for such a program, 
one might expect a campaign of War 
Bond Drive proportions. But that 
will hardly develop, for there are 
several nasty complications. First of 
all, overemphasis on the eye-catch- 
ing but strategically unsound premise 
of defense for defense alone—and the 
ensuing demands to build up our 
ability to withstand attack at the ex- 
pense of our ability to retaliate, could 
very well disrupt the desired balance 
between offense and defense. 

The fact that every aspect of our 
security effort must be secondary to 
our program for retaliation poses, 
however, a far more unpleasant prob- 
lem. Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los 





Angeles stood up to the issue when 
he told the investigating committee, 
“In the war of national survival, as 
the next one clearly will be, it is cold 
blooded but nevertheless true to state 
that the national interest in Civil De- 
fense in any area is concerned pri- 
marily with sustaining the capacity 
of the country to prosecute the war 
and the will of the people to fight. 
The humanitarian aspects of Civil 
Defense are secondary.” 

The will of our people to fight, 
with bandages instead of bullets, 
knowing full well that their own wel- 
fare is only a secondary considera- 
tion, is strained to the utmost under 
this set of circumstances. In some 
respects it is a tougher assignment 
than that which faces the man in 
uniform. Nor can the will to fight be 
measured solely by counting the vol- 
unteers on D-Day. As Father Potter, 
the panic expert, explained, “The 
means of survival in an age of tech- 
nological warfare do not come as an 
inborn or intuitive or instinctive 
knowledge.” In other words, good 
Civil Defense workers are made, not 
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born. Thus, the will of the people 
to participate effectively in modern 
war includes their will to work and 
train for that service in peacetime. 
This means, of course, that people 
must be stirred to action. But the 
stirring must be geared closely to 
the overall preparedness timetable, 
geared so Civil Defense is available 
i the right quantity at the right time. 
The average American can wax hot 
over an issue he believes in, but can 
cool off just as quickly if the spon- 
sors let him down. The Civil Defense 
effort calls for precision timing. 

All in all, as Senator McMahon 
expressed it, “The testimony vividly 
brings home to me the enormous. 
problems we face in preparing for 
possible atomic attack. The most 
careful and thorough kind of advance 
preparation is necessary.” 

That the government has moved 
cautiously in its Civil Defense work 
is evident in the caustic demands 
from civic leaders for less planning 
and more action. But Director Lar- 
sen has held firm. “Premature action 
based on ill-considered plans,” he re- 
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plies, “could prejudice the effective- 
ness of our Civil Defense in time of 
enemy attack .. . At the present time 
the need is for intelligent basic plan- 
ning upon which operating Civil De- 
fense programs at the federal, state 
and local levels can be built.” 
Meanwhile, Civil Defense authori- 
ties are struggling to overcome the 
traditional concept of Civil Defense 
as an emergency measure, and are 
endeavoring to project it as a long 
range program for integration, much 
as police and fire protection facilities 
are integrated, into the daily life of 
the nation. Civil Defense, they ex- 


claim, is here to stay as long as there 


is evidence of world unrest. 

And so the average American is to 
settle down, for better or worse, with 
his bandages, his blood plasma and 
his Geiger Counter. He is being 
handed the equivalent of a soldier’s 
duties and responsibilities. 

You can order soldiers around; 
with civilians you express your de- 
sires in the form of a request. You 
can, presumably, transmit classified 
information with safety to the men 
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in uniform; you withhold such infor- 
mation from civilians for fear of giv- 
ing it to the enemy as well. You are 
in contact with military units through 
command channels expressly de- 
signed for direct and rapid compli- 
ance with orders, if you want to 
reach the civilian in an organized 
manner you become entangled in a 
network of state, county and city 
governments, and you get your an- 
swer at their pleasure. In effect, 
you have your hand on the man in 
uniform; the fellow in blue serge 
slips away from your grasp into that 
nebulous and wonderful mass known 
as The People, protected by his con- 
stitutional rights—God Bless ’em—and 
by public opinion. 

These differences between soldier 
and civilian are an American tradi- 
tion. But when you're serving at the 
business end of an atomic bomb, you 
must agree with Senator McMahon 
when he says, “Hiroshima brought to 
an end the distinction between civil- 
ians and soldiers.” 

(This is the first of a series of articles 
to appear on Givil Defense.) 
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Mr. Finletter (center) with members of the Air Policy Commission. Standing, Palmer Hoyt and Henry Ford II (non-mem- 
ber). Seated, George P. Baker, Finletter, and A. D. Whiteside. Absent is J. A. McCone who may become Under Secretary. 


As a general rule, nothing is so likely to bestir the usual 
calm of Washington’s Pentagon as an important change in 
high command. Often the commotion is most apparent in 
the hurried building or tearing down of plasterboard parti- 
tions or doorways. Sometimes it is more perceptible in the 
tension of staff officers who have never found in the record 
of the Department of Defense any consistent violation of 
the old axiom ihat a new broom sweeps clean. Between 
carpenters and knitted brows, front office switches have, 
upon occasion, developed into quite a show. 

Last month there was an important change in high com- 
mand. On April 4th President Truman announced from his 
Florida “White House” that he-had selected Thomas K. 
Finletter of New York for the Air Secretary’s post recently 
vacated by Stuart Symington who was taking over the 
chairmanship of the National Security Resources Board. 
But strangely enough, in this instance the Pentagon’s com- 
posure was hardly disturbed. There were several possible 
reasons. 

In the first place, from what could be gathered, it was 
doubtful that Finletter was by nature a man disposed to 
making like a broom. A corporation lawyer by profession, 
it seemed a good guess that whatever action he took— 
whether it had to do with personnel, partitions or high- 
policy—would be thoroughly contemplated before the fact. 

In the second place, Thomas K. Finletter was not a new 
broom at all. True he had never before served officially 
with the Defense Department, but his monumental work as 
head of the President’s Air Policy Commission in 1947-48 
had long ago won for him a place in the Air Force’s inner 
circle, and one in every airman’s heart as well. 

Finletter is a man who has worked, written and prayed 
for effective world government. He is now taking over a 

(Continued on page 45) 





Left, Finletter and Ike in close huddle. Right, the new Sec- 
retary snapped as he boarded a plane for London in 1948 
to assume duties as director of ECA in the United Kingdom. 





Engineering an airplane propeller installation is one of the most complex 
tasks in the aviation industry. It’s an art that calls for smooth integration 
of aerodynamic, metallurgical, hydraulic, electronic and vibratory techniques 
— plus the ability to anticipate and plan for tomorrow’s needs. 


A typical problem tackled by Hamilton Standard’s engineering team is the 
propeller installation for a new passenger liner. Our design engineers must 
come up with a sturdy, reliable propeller that will have high performance 
and comparatively low weight, and it must meet all specifications laid down 
by the airplane manufacturer. 


It sounds easy, but that’s only the beginning. This propeller installation prob- 
ably would call for constant speed, effective internal de-icing, quick feather- 
ing to prevent vibration and drag if engine trouble arises, an automatic device 
to synchronize all propellers of a multi-engine plane for smooth and comfort- 
able flight, and fast, reliable reversing for shorter, safer landings. In addition, 
it must handle, efficiently, higher take-off and higher cruising horsepowers 
than ever before. 


We call that a normal assignment, but in meeting all requirements of such 
a job our engineering team carries a tremendous work load. One propeller 
type isn’t suitable for all airplane-engine combinations. Each new-type plane 
requires a tailor-made propeller. That’s why Hamilton Standard has hundreds 
of aluminum alloy and steel blade designs, plus scores of major propeller hub 
designs. 


Anything so complicated demands engineering of a high order. Each new 
feature built into a propeller is the result of many years of engineering. For 
example, it took 5 years and 10 million dollars to develop fully the reversible, 
Hydromatic steel-bladed propeller. 


Today, we are meeting a new challenge in aircraft propulsion — propellers 
to handle exceedingly high power outputs of new turbo-prop engines. With 
the aid and collaboration of the military services, we already have devoted 
large amounts of money and engineering time to exhaustive exploration in 
this new field. The first in a series of Hamilton Standard Turbo-Hydromatic 
propellers recently passed its AN type tests. 


Facts and figures on some phases of the art of engineering a modern propeller 
installation appear on the opposite page. 
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Engineeting A 








| modern propeller 


WHAT IS THE EFFICIENCY OF A 
MODERN AIRPLANE PROPELLER? 


[] 50 per cent? 
| _] 75 per cent? 
[] 90 per cent? 
[_] 100 per cent? 





The efficiency of a modern propeller is high, ranging from 80% 
to as much as 90%, due in large measure to the vast back- 
ground of engineering knowledge on which Hamilton Standard 
can draw. Our “strip analysis” method of calculating perform- 
ance enables us to refine the efficiency of a propeller for any 
airplane-engine combination down to the last one percent. 
Recently, we improved the climb performance of a large, four- 
engine transport’s propellers by 3% and made possible a certi- 
fiable increase of 1,400 pounds in the plane’s gross weight. That 
meant greater payload and more efficient operation. Even in- 
creases in efficiency as small as 1% or 2% can improve plane 
payload from 10% to 50%. 


PROPELLERS ARE EFFICIENT UP TO 
WHAT AIRPLANE SPEEDS? 


[| 200 miles an hour? 
[ ] 400 miles an hour? | 
|] 600 miles an hour? 

|] 800 miles an hour? 






Today’s airliners cruise between 250 and 350 miles an hour. 
But Hamilton Standard is now designing propellers for depend- 
able, efficient propulsion at twice those speeds, Our engineering 
research program pioneered investigation of propellers for air- 
craft operating at high subsonic speeds and was the first to 
obtain confirmation of the supersonic propeller concept. We 
actually have been running propellers on gas turbine power 
plants for over. 5 years. The total test time in that field is 
now over 2,000 hours — more than any other propeller in 
the United States. 


ONE OF THE 


FOUR DIVISIONS OF 


WHAT TYPES OF LABORATORIES ARE 
USED BY HAMILTON STANDARD? 

[__] Metallurgical ? erica g 
[_] Electronic ? 
[| Chemical ? 
[| Rubber ? 











The list of facilities available to Hamilton Standard’s engineer- 
ing team includes metallurgical, electronic, chemical, rubber, 
vibration, instrumentation, pneumatic and accessory test labora- 
tories among major aids in the art-science of engineering a 
modern propeller. In addition, there are numerous test cells, 
a cold room, a hot room and whirl rigs. Together, they represent 
a heavy investment in manpower, plant area and millions of 
dollars. But all are vitally necessary to members of our en- 
gineering staff, who pool their skills to give the world of avia- 
tion the design leadership for which Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers are known — wherever man flies. 
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F-84s 


TYPE PLANE POINTS 
F-80s, F-86s 300.40 


ve 


F-80s 


F-80s 


F-86s” 


F-86s 
F-80s 
F-84s 
F-80s 


F-80s 


” 84s 


F-84s 


F-80s, 


F-86s 


F-86s - 


F-86s 
. F-84s 
F-84s 
F-84s 
F-84s 


BASE TYPE PLANE POINTS 
Las Vegas 


Ist 3525 Aircraft Gunnery Sqdn. Las Vegas AFB 
2nd =: 33rd Fir. interceptorGp. Ottis AFB 
3rd 81st Fir. Interceptor Gp. Kirtland AFB 
| “4th = 49th Fir. Bomber Gp. Misawa AFB 
Sth 56th Ftr. Interceptor Gp. Selfridge AFB 
6th Ist Fighter Gp. March AFB 
7th 4th Fir. interceptor Gp. Langley AFB 
8th 116th Fighter Gp. (ANG.) Jacksonville, Fla. 
; A 10th 57th Ftr. Interceptor Gp. Elmendorf AFB 
This was first year for F-86s in meet. 11th 36th Fir, Bomber Gp. POE 
, AFB 
: . 12th 78th Ftr. Interceptor Gp. Hamilton AFB 
13th 31st Ftr. Bomber Gp. Turner AFB 
JET ROCKET COMPETITION 
Ast =: 3525 Aircraft Gunnery Sqdn. Las Vegas AFB 
: ake oe - - Qnd-—s BT st Ftr. Interceptor Gp. _ Kirtland AFB 
Pe : 3rd 4th Ftr. Interceptor Gp. Langley AFB 
tile “4th —_ Ist Fighter Gp. March AFB 
5th 33rd Ftr. Interceptor Gp. Otis AFB 
6th 20th Ftr. Bomber Gp. Shaw AFB 
7th 78th Ftr. Interceptor Gp. Hamilton AFB 
8th 31st Ftr. Bomber Gp. Turner AFB 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
| JET COMPETITION EXCLUDING ROCKETS 
STANDING NAME TEAM ; 
‘ Ist. Ist Lt. John Roberts 3525 Aircraft 


Above, F-84 stirs up dust behind target. 
Below, old F-51s may never appear again. 
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ltazuke AFB 


Neubiberg AFB 








Salt Lake City AFB 


McGuire AFB 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
CONVENTIONAL COMPETITION 


TEAM 


Moses Lake AFB 


F-80 


TYPE PLANE POINT 


F-82s 
F-51s 
F-47s 
F-51s 
F-82s 
F-82s 


TYPE, 


207.54 


. 175.84 
175.16 
162.21 


250.92 
235.53 
222.10 


203.31 
178.55 


161.92 
161.54 
154.68 


103.06 
97.25 
96.69 

81.92 
49.43 
41.93 
37.56 










341.72 






301.30 
261.53 
249.56 
238.87 
174,52, 














Ex-gunnery champ Vandenberg tries a hand. 
° 

% 4) € all the calisthenics invented by the Air 
“ Force to keep its muscles hard and in 
fighting trim, perhaps none is more realistically 
attuned to the winning of a real-war decision 
than the annual fighter gunnery competition at 
Las Vegas. That this is so, is especially hearten- 
ing to those who remember the time, not long 
past, when the Air Force was _ particularly 
flabby in this department; when Las Vegas 
itself (the first gunnery school) was non- 
existent although the war was only weeks 
away, and when more than one pilot learned 
to work a machine gun the hard way—by 
shooting it at an enemy plane. That the Air 
Force has no intention of entering the ring in 
any such shape again was clearly demonstrated 
at the second Las Vegas meeting last month. 

Of 20 fighter groups now in the Air Force, 
all but four sent representative teams to the 
six day shoot which ended April 4. Included 

(Continued on page 48) 
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computer is checked to keep planes within set limits. 


of judges counts the bullet holes. 














The United States Air Force lost one of its 
truly great leaders recently with the death of 
General Fairchild. He shunned the spotlight, 


but insiders knew him as a top-notch planner 


hen General Muir S. Fairchild died suddenly on 

March 17, 1950, at the age of 55, there were rela- 

tively few people, in or out of the military establishment, 
who didn’t wonder who he was. 

For General Fairchild had a passion for anonymity. 
Not since 1926-27, when he took part in a good will flight 
to South America, had the public heard much of the man 
who later became the USAF’s number two officer. 


GEN. MUIR S. FAIRCHILD 


He was a planner. While more famous Air Force gen- 
erals were leading combat commands during the last war, 
Fairchild was sitting in the Pentagon—planning. And he 
was planning until the day he died. If America suffers 
an A-Bomb attack in the near future, our plans for instant 
retaliation will be, in large part, those drawn up by Muir 
Fairchild. 

He came up the hard way. General Fairchild began his 
military career as a sergeant in the Washington National 
Guard in 1916, and became a flying cadet the following 
year. He was commissioned a second lieutenant in Jan- 
uary 1918 and spent two months as a bomber pilot on de- 
tached service with the French Army. He was discharged 
from the Army in October 1919 but civilian life was not 
for him. On July 1, 1920, he was back in, this time as a 
first lieutenant in the regular Army assigned to Air Service. 
From then on he received the usual run of Army assign- 
ments and attended the usual Army schools. In 1926 he 
participated in the good will flight to South America along 
with Capt. Ira Eaker and Lt. Ennis Whitehead. 


When the second World War came, Fairchild was just 
a lieutenant colonel, but he was quickly promoted to Brig- 
adier General and assigned to working on war plans. He 
was one of three officers on the Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee. When the war ended, General Fairchild re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit and the Distinguished Service 
Medal. In 1946 he drew up plans for an Air University, 
got them approved and was appointed its first head. 

On May 27, 1948, he was promoted to full general and 
named Vice Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force. 

General Fairchild was buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery on March 21 with full military honors. Forty jet 
aircraft and 27 B-29s formed an air cover. The lead flight 
of four jets formed in a five-aircraft “vee” with the second 
file vacant, symbolic of the loss of a flier. 

Of his career, Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle said: “When 
considering the men who made the Air Force what it is 
today, one cannot over-emphasize the role of General 
Muir S. Fairchild. He was a stabilizing influence where 
stability was required.” 





In December, 1926, General Fairchild, then a lieutenant, took part in the first Pan American goodwill flight. They flew four 
Loening amphibians 22,000 miles from San Antonio, around South America and arrived back in Washington on May 2, 1927. 
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President Coolidge greets fliers who took part in Pan American good will flight. Lt. Fairchild, third from 


right, was 


one of ten who were the first to receive the newly authorized Distinguished Flying Cross for their part in the flight. 


Gen. Carl A. Spaatz decorates General Fairchild with the 
Distinguished Service Medal for brilliant wartime planning. 


Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg and Gen- 
eral Fairchild study map in conjunction with postwar plans. 


Part of the 40-plane jet cover which flew over the grave- 
site. Fairchild is buried near his old boss, Hap Arnold. 








While paratroopers descend in great array, left, the brass looks on with solemn interest. From left, Navy Secretary Francis Matthews; 
Lt. Gen. W. H. H. Morris, USA; Secretary Louis Johnson; Maj. Gen. Ray Porter, USA. Drop casualties were unusually high, 


CARIBBEAN 
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Above, part of Portrex atmosphere—drop casualties and innoculations. Below, left, lessons in aerial logistics were among most 
beneficial aspects of exercise. Below, right, the landing itself. As can be seen in this photo, aerial cover was conspicuously absent. 








Brig. Gen. W. R. Wolfinbarger, left, dis- 
cusses Portrex plans with Maj. Gen. R. Lee. 


Portrex will probably go down 


as one of the most controver- 
sial exercises in history. Here 


are the pros and cons 


During landing, the F-84s, below, stayed 
down. Somebody forgot to call for them. 





f it didn’t do anything else, Opera- 
tion Portrex (short for the Puerto 
Rican Exercises held in March 
proved that air indoctrination of 
Army units is going to be a constant 
peacetime problem unless air-ground 
liaison is greatly improved. 

Portrex was a demonstration of a 
smallscale amphibious landing which, 
in isolated instances, would be valu- 
able in another war. The most glar- 
ing weakness was lack of air support 
—the planes just weren't called in. 
The reason hasn’t been given yet. 
The. maneuver emphasized the fu- 
tility of large scale landings, both 
from the standpoint of losses to sub- 
marine attacks under present anti- 
submarine warfare and from that of 
vulnerability to air attack during the 
period of landings. 

It was valuable to the Air Force in 
many ways, mostly foreign to the 
maneuver itself. For the two fighter 
groups—20th and 3lst—it meant 
movement, mostly by air, of airmen 
and supplies from bases in the 
United States to Ramey Air Force 
Base in Puerto Rico. Both units op- 
erated under field conditions at 
Ramey, with most of thé mainte- 
nance, armament and _ refueling 
handled from tent encampments. 
The 3lst unfortunately got knocked 
out of action by grounding of the 
Republic F-84E Thunderjets be- 
cause of engine trouble. But the 
84D’s of the 20th functioned with- 
out hitch during the entire maneuver 
period, the 50 aircraft flying more 
than 80 missions daily in the week 
prior to D-Day. They flew just over 
40 in D-Day. Correspondents were 
told: “There just weren’t any calls 
for air support”. There wasn’t any 
explanation, even though landing 
forces—both Airborne and amphib- 
ious troops—obviously were hitting 
tough going against the cunningly 
contrived defenses of the so-called 
Aggressor forces. 

It gave the visiting firemen—some 
700 “observers’—a strange impres- 
sion. D-Day started off auspiciously 
enough on a minor scale, with four 
84’s working over the landing area 
of the paratroops, others flying cover 
for the approaching Fairchild C-82 
Packets. As a show it was good, with 
84’s slamming over the observer 
group in a simulated beating up of 
the surrounding hills. The para- 
troopers, dropping under unfavor- 
able conditions with a bad wind onto 
difficult ground, sustained quite a 
few injuries as well as high umpire- 
imposed casualties. The artillery 
echelon in a later drop fell short of 
their drop zone and smack into the 
middle of an Aggressor tank forma- 
tion. Their loss merely served to 
heighten the mystery of grounded 


air support, since the tanks had been 
in the open field for at least ten 
minutes. 

But when the VIP group lined up 
in bleachers along the beaches things 
went sour. The skies were perfectly 
clear of airplanes and remained so 
for some time. When the first boats 
started hitting the beaches two 
Chance Vought F4U-5 Corsairs ap- 
peared and began a leisurely, throt- 
tled-back circling of the area, ap- 
parently primarily for the benefit of a 
Marine Corps wire tape correspond- 
ent who did his damndest to build 
them up into a terrific air coverage. 
But even he felt it necessary to 
apologize for his taped up air force to 
surrounding observers, and later sub- 
sided into describing a bulldozer 
futilely attempting to bull its way 
through the exercises’ Aggressor 
beach defenses. 

Even though explanations ran 
through the crowd that air strikes 
were being made on the impact area 
on the eastern end of the island, it 
did not stop a flood of comment on 
lack of air coverage; nor was there 
any evidence of umpire-ordered de- 
struction of Aggressor defense posi- 
tions. Certainly the beach defenses 
of the Aggressors would not have 
stood up as they did had their been 
anything approaching the logical em- 
ployment of air or ship fire. 

The situation did not improve as 
the day went on and the tourist 
contingent moved over to VIP hill 
for a broad scale view of operations. 
By this time the attack was so far 
behind schedule that little could be 
seen except some smoke from dis- 
tant Pole Hill, then under attack, and 
little could be heard except the pin- 
prick popping of some rifles and the 
bark of 50-caliber machine guns be- 
ing operated with some enthusiasm 
by Aggressor forces under the shoul- 
der of VIP Hill. 

For the military student, VIP Hill 
could have been translated into terms 
of the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain 
in the Civil War, with the main en- 
gagement a turning operation cen- 
tering around a commanding knoll 
four miles away. In its lack of air 
operations, it also resembled the Bat- 
tle of Kennesaw Mountain—or San 
Juan Hill. 

The finale was a great one. As the 
last boatload of VIPs left for their 
ships lying off-shore, an attacking 
tank crossed a road under simulated 
enemy fire. It skidded down the 
slope of a small hill, continued across 
the road and reached the safety of 
the other side. There it stopped 
abruptly. It was safe, but bogged 
down in a nice, oozy swamp. It was, 
to put it mildly, symbolic of at least 
the air phases of Portrex. 
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“mis is it!” was said at thousands of 

briefings during the war. But when 
the commanding officer of our bombard- 
ment group of B-26 Marauders—we 
were known as “The Bridge Busters”— 
mounted the briefing platform one 
morning nearly six years ago at the 
ungodly hour of 0208, he spoke the 
familiar words with a significant shift of 
accent. He said: “This is it!” 

It was. The date was June 6th, 1944. 

At the Commanding Officer’s next 
words, there was a stir among the pilots, 
navigators, bombardiers, and gunners 
in the jam-packed briefing room: 

“You will probably have undercast at 
target. If you do, you are to go down 
into the clear, no matter how low that 
takes you. You are to hit your targets 
today if you have to go in at tree-top. 

“You are flying this morning in sup- 
port of the First Army’s landing on the 
Cotentin Peninsula. Each of the three 
flights in each of our three boxes will 
drop its bombs at 0620, as briefed. You 
will then get the hell out of there, be- 
cause fifteen hundred Flying Forts are 
coming in on another heading to blast 
the beach defenses at 0625. The first 
men out of the barges will hit the shore 
at 0630 and the invasion will be on.” 

The Commanding General of Ninth 
Bomber Command, in an unexpected 
personal appearance, made us a short 
“I know you will not fail” speech. We 
felt flattered that he had chosen to come 
to our particular base that morning. 

The Chaplain prayed—another un- 
precedented thing at a briefing. 

Takeoff was set for 0402. It would 
still be full night at that hour. 

When, at 0130, we had filed, cold 
and sleepy, into the briefing room, the 
weather was so thick and the night so 
black and rain-filled that nobody 
thought a mission would be possible, 


Yat ins IT 


although everybody knew, of course, 
that this was D-Day. The Marauder 
was a daylight bomber and it disliked 
dirty weather more than most combat 
planes because it was so heavy for its 
wing and so hard to handle even under 
the best conditions. 

It was, of course, a “maximum effort” 
mission. Normally, a Marauder group 
put 36 planes in the air. This time every 
B-26 on the base was scheduled—54. 

Our ground crew wasn’t there at all. 
The air crew (I was an observer )—pilot, 
co-pilot, navigator, bombardier, engi- 
neer-gunner, radio gunner, and tail gun- 
ner—stood around in the drizzle in a 
numb, frustrated way. As I joined them, 
the pilot, an ordinarily cheerful captain 
named Hixon, swore prodigiously. 

“Well, look her over as fast as you 
can. It’s all we can do.” 

Hixon: stood a moment as though 
dazed; his nerves, already under the 
strain of the impending night takeoff and 
the possibility of low-altitude flying, had 
to take on the added strain of the non- 
appearance of his ground crew. He 
climbed in and took his seat. 

At this point another outlandish thing 
became apparent. The plane’s “put- 















































By Charles Cooke 


put,” an auxiliary gasoline motor which 
was used to start the big four-bladed 
electric propellers turning, was not in 
the plane. Its proper place was in the 
waist compartment, but on this fabu- 
lous morning it squatted outside on the 
wet concrete of the hardstand, like a 
cold, brass toad. It was still connected: 
its long leader coiled up into the fuse- 
lage like a black snake. 

When Hixon shouted “Start the put- 
put!” over the interphone about forty 
seconds later, the engineer dropped out 
of the plane, started the “put-put” 
where it squatted, and climbed back in. 

The props revved up like charms. 
The lack of a pre-flight had apparent! 
done no harm. 

It was time for “Taxi Out.” 

We moved out of our hardstand and 
started slowly down the perimeter track. 
Looking out of the navigator’s bubble, 
I was barely able to make out a jeep 
that whirled up to a wild stop. Figures 
jumped out, gesticulating. I could see 
by their mouths that they were yelling 
blue murder, but the roar of the engines 
made it impossible to hear what they 
were Saying. 

Both pilots had seen them, but, once 
a bombardment mission has started to 
move, screaming and pointing men are 
not reason enough to halt a taxiing plane 
and throw the whole takeoff out of gear. 

Over the interphone, to nobody in 
particular, Hixon said: “What the hell 
was eating them?” 

After we had been airborne an hour: 

“Tail Gunner to Pilot! Tail Gunner 
to Pilot! We got a tail!” 

“What?” 

“Yes, sir! I just now noticed it. It’s 
whippin’ around out there behind us 
and it’s snappin’ and jerkin’ and givin’ 
off red, green, and blue sparks!” 

“Hendershot, are you flak-happy?” 

“No, sir.” 

The engineer, standing beside me, 
suddenly bent double with laughter. 

“I know what it is. It’s the put-put. 
I forgot to tell Ames to disconnect it.” 

Pilot: “Christ in the foot-hills, that 
means we taxied out with it, too! Right 
past Operations and General Anderson!” 

Engineer: “That must be what those 
men were pointing at.” 

Pilot: A groan. 

Tail Gunner: “It just fell off, sir.” 

We were still over England, climb- 
ing, forming our boxes, and heading 
for our rallying point on the coast. 


The big, three-box formation started ° 


across the Channel at 13,000 feet. The 
plane shook to a series of rat-ta-tat-tats 


he Bri 


orget 1 


he Bridge Busters are not likely to 


orget the morning of June 6, 1944 


that sounded like a steam riveter at 
work in the plane: our gunners were 
clearing their 50-calibre machine guns. 
We kept going into and out of clouds, 
losing, re-sighting, and losing again the 
wing of the Marauder which, ahead and 
to our left, was our visual contact for 
keeping our place in the formation. 

Above the clouds, the sky was purple 
and the stars and moon were brilliant. 
The undercast looked in the moonlight 
like a field of incredibly piled-up snow- 
banks. Some of the cloud-snowbanks 
towered so high that we had to fly 
through them. 

The interior of the clouds was solid 
white. Each time we plunged from 
transparent purple light into opaque 
white, I recalled, with unpleasant vivid- 
ness, things I had heard about vertigo: 

“In a cloud, you don’t know, you 
can't know, which way is up.” 

“You can be in a bank and think 
you're straight and level.” > 

“You have to trust your instruments, 
you have to trust them absolutely.” 

“If you lose your nerve in a cloud, 
you ve had it.” 

We lost the formation twice. Inter- 
phone conversation ceased as we strained 
our eyes for the wing of our “contact” 
sister. It wasn’t cloud vertigo the crew 
feared, for our pilots were very sharp. 
It was collision. 

By a combination of luck and skill of 
our pilots, we regained our proper posi- 
tion just before our box started its long 
slant down for the kill. 

We put on our helmets and struggled 
into our heavy flak suits, which 
cuirassed us front and back. 

t was then, through a hole in the 
undercast, that I saw, in the dawn’s 
early light, a sight I will never forget: 
hundreds on hundreds of ships heading 
toward France in a leagues-long semi- 
circle spread out on the gray, white- 
capped water. From our height they 
were toy ships, with toy wakes showing 
the unanimous direction of this segment 
of the invasion armada. . 

We left the ships behind. It was 
0612. The navigator tapped me on the 
shoulder and pointed down through his 
blister. “Navy offshore batteries!” he 
roared in my ear. Looking down, re- 
inembering our soldiers crouched in the 
approaching landing craft, it was good 
to see the flashes of the big Navy guns. 

The hole below us was gone: we 
were over the -cloud-snowfield again. 
We put our nose down as the box began 
to lose altitude. We were in the white 
for what seemed hours. 

_ When we came into the clear, the 
undercast was an overcast. The altim- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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TECHNIQUE PIXS 


Tractor Gear For AF’s Biggest Plane 


Greater operational versatility for the 
AF’s B-36 was indicated last month with 
the announcement that taxi tests were 
under way with enormous track-tread 
landing gear shown above. If successful, 
the new gear will make it possible for 


Bell for Postmen 


In suburban Chicago, mail delivery has 
been speeded from six to 24 hours with 
the help of six new Bell helicopters, 
like one below. Forty-four suburbs are 
served by nine daily flights. Millionth 
pound of mail was carried in March. 


the B-36 to be flown from airstrips of 
far less strength than now required. Ori- 
ginally the “foot” was developed by Fire- 
stone and Fairchild Aircraft Company, 
and has been used on light and medium 
bombers as well as medium transports. 


Match-head Tube 


Radio tubes about 1/90 the size of in- 
use models are being developed by Air 
Materiel Command, it was announced 
last month. The Tiny Tims, above, have 
demonstrated that they can withstand 
engine vibration, gunfire and landing 
shock better than their big brothers. 
Only 250 hand made models have been 
built so far. General adoption is some 
time off. 


Raider Has “Fatigue Free’’ Cockpit 


Northrop’s new tri-motored C-125 has 
incorporated the ultimate in pilot com- 
fort, as indicated by the recently-re- 
leased photo below. Working on the 
theory that a goodly number of pilot 
errors (viz. accidents) aré caused by in- 


conveniently arranged cockpits, North- 
rop has taken special care to make the 
front office as spacious and as free of 
entangling gadgets as possible. Also in- 
corporated are extra large dual-pane 
windshield defrosted by hot air. 































































British Show Flying Boat ‘‘Princess’’ 


While the US Navy and Convair were 
readying their huge XP-5Y turbo-prop 
flying boat for its initial flight, the 
British announced that they too were 
still very much in the water-based field. 
Their entry, the Saunders-Roe SR-5, 
above, was a commercial transport rather 
than a military plane however. Consid- 
erably behind the US ship in construc- 
tion, the “Princess” will be powered by 
ten turbo-prop engines. It is designed 
to carry 105 passengers and seven tons 


Now Testing 92 


Once thought of as only a test machine 
similar to the X-l, the AF’s XF-92, 
below, now bids fair to win a place in 
the Air Force’s string of regular fighter 
planes. Flight tests at Muroc, conducted 
by Capt. Chuck Yeager, left, and Con- 
solidated’s E. D. Shannon have shown 
the 92 to have tremendous speed as 
well as unprecedented stability. So en- 
thused are some AF officials that they 
freely predict the delta wing will be- 
come the standard design for all inter- 
ceptor fighters and possibly for other 
type fighters as well. 















































of freight at a cruising speed of 380 
mph over a range of 5,500 miles. Unlike 
the sleek XP15Y, the Princess has stuck 
pretty closely to traditional flying boat 
length over beam ration which usually 
runs in the neighborhood of five to one. 
Design engineers in this country have 
pointed out that it is this pudginess of 
shape—a hangover from the days of try- 
ing to get a “boat” in the air—that has 
so seriously retarded the advancement 
of water-based aviation. 


Group Coming Up 


Prospect of a Boeing B-47 jet. group 
being added to AF forces before many 
months was seen last month as Boeing 
Airplane Company released the above 
photo of planes being completed on the 
Stratojet assembly line at Wichita, Kan. 
So far the Air Force has made no an- 
nouncement of when such a group would 
be activated. An experimental 47 now 
holds the unofficial transcontinental 
speed record of 3 hours and 46 minutes 
made last year. 


1. AIR TRANSPORTATION. 


By Wilson and Bryan. $7.65 
2. AVIATION MECHANIC’S AIRCRAFT 

MANUAL. 

By John W. Vale, Jr. $6.00 
3. THE AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, 

By Philip Siegel. $4.00 


4. THE PRINCIPLES OF AIRCRAFT 
PROPULSION MACHINERY 


By Israel Katz. $6.50 
5. HARDENABILITY AND STEEL 

SELECTION 

By Crafts and Lamont. $5.50 
6. CARGO AIRCRAFT—DESIGN AND 

OPERATION. 

By W. W. Davies. $6.00 
7. PRIVATE PILOT'S HANDBOOK. 

By A. G. Norwood. $4.50 
&. AERONAUTICAL DICTIONARY. 

By Thomas A. Dickinson. $3.75 
9. INTERMEDIATE AERODYNAMICS 

By R. W. Truitt. $3.75 
10. RADIO TECHNOLOGY. ; 

By Ernest J. Vogt. $6.00 
11. AIRPORT MANAGEMENT. 

By John H. Frederick. $4.00 


12. DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
and AVIATION FIELD. 


By Schlaifer and Heron. $5.75 
13. ROCKET PROPULSION ELEMENTS. 
By George Sutton. $4.50 


14. ELEMENTS OF AERODYNAMICS OF 
SUPERSONIC FLOWS. 
By Antonio Ferri. $10.00 


15. AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE, STABILITY, 
AND CONTROL. 


By Perkins and Hage. $7.00 
16. PRINCIPLES OF AERODYNAMICS. 
By James H. Dwinnell. 5.50 


17. THEORY OF WING SECTIONS. 
By Abbott and Von Doenhoff. $15.00 


18. PRIVATE FLYING. 


By W. T. Piper. $4.50 
19. LEARNING TO FLY. 

By Bert A. Shields. $4.00 
20. COMFORTIZATION OF AIRCRAFT. 

By Albert A. Arnhym. $7.50 
21. ALLOY SYSTEMS. 

By James O. Lord. $5.00 
22. AIRCRAFT MECHANIC’S POCKET MANUAL. 

By J. A. Ashkouti. $2.00 
23. AIRCRAFT MATERIALS AND PROCESSES. 

By George F. Titterton. $5.00 
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AFA’s Organizational Director Ralph Whitener presents Past Commander pin to 
Raymond Guay, retiring commander of Washington’s Cardinal Squadron, AFA. 
At left is Walter W. Hubbard, noted author and guest speaker for the occasion. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: The new Civil Air Defense 
program for the industrialized Far West 
was set out in detail for AFA’s San 


Francisco Squadron at its March Meet- * 


ing. Lt. Col. Stanley Mathews, project 
officer for the San Francisco Bay Area 
Defense Zone and attached to head- 
quarters, Western Air Defense .Com- 
mand at Hamilton AF Base, addressed 
the AFA unit, outlining the program of 
Civil Air Defense that is being installed 
along the Pacific Seaboard from Alaska 
to Mexico. 

The ground control information cen- 
ters are presently being set up to work 
with the filter posts that will be manned 
entirely by civilians. 

House-to-house membership cam- 
paigning has resulted in 36 new mem- 
bers for the San Francisco Squadron in 
the first month of its 1950 membership 
drive. 

Eight teams, named after wartime air 
forces, are canvassing eight different 
regions in the city, and the leading team 
at the conclusion of the drive will win 
a case of champagne. 

At present, the Fifth AF team, with 
Cliff Griffin as captain, and Twelfth AF 
team, led by Vic Rosenstein, are tied 
for the lead with eight members each. 

The first sortie has been directed 
towards the National members of AFA 
living in San Francisco who are not as- 
sociated with the Squadron. The second 
phase of the operations is directed at 
Air Reservists and USAF vets. 

The drive will end with a “welcome 
banquet” to be staged on the evening of 
May 20, the night of the Squadron’s 
regular meeting, it has been announced 
by Mike Kavanaugh, chairman: of the 
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San Francisco Membership Committee. 

The first independent production of 
the San Francisco Squadron Auxiliary, 
AFA, in the form of a barn dance took 
place on April 15 in a specially designed 
“hayloft” in Veterans War Memorial 
Building in the Golden Gate City’s Civic 
Center. The Auxiliary president is Don- 
na Pisani, and the Dance Committee 
was headed by Millie Gable. 





Modelists in The Press-Cuyahoga Founders AFA Sqdn’s recent Indoor Air Meet 
answer “chow call.”’ Sandwiches and milk were furnished by local auto dealer 
and two bakeries, fliers were served by members of CFS’s Women’s Auxiliary. 


San Jose: AFA’s San Jose Squadron cele- 
brated its first anniversary with installa- 
tion of new offieers in the Fiesta Room 
of Lou’s Village in San Jose on March 
10. 

The program for the evening in- 
cluded a Smorgasbord dinner, dancing 
and a floor show. As a special guest 
and speaker, Capt. John W. Thompson, 
Department of Military Science and 
Tactics, Air ROTC, San Jose State Col- 
lege, told of his personal experiences on 
“Operation Vittles.” Capt. Thompson 
was assigned to “Vittles” during most 
of the operation. 

New officers installed for the year in- 
clude: Lee Jones, 1736 Guadalupe, 
commander; Joe Marchisella, vice-com- 
mander; Bob Locks, secretary-treasurer; 
Bill French, sergeant-at-arms; the coun- 
cil: Ted Stiner, Wally Benech, Jim Mc- 
Kinney and Clarence Fagalde, Jr. 
Barney Barrett, past commander and 
organizer of the squadron, assumes the 


position as chairman of the executive 


committee. 

Squadron plans are under way for an 
Air Safety Program to start sometime in 
the spring. Working with the Green 
Cross, National Safety Council, meet- 
ings have been held at the Councils’ 
office in San Jose. Present were repre- 
sentatives of CAA, Southwest Airways; 
Jim Nisson, manager of the San Jose 
Airport; managers and owners of Reid 
and Hillview airports; and San Jose 
State College Air ROTC officers. The 
San Jose AFA Squadron was repre- 
sented by Bob Locks, Barney Barrett, 
chairman of the Air Safety Committee, 
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and William J. Moore, the third member. 
Bob Locks, the new treasurer, has 
taken over the chairmanship of the 
Squadron’s Air Scout Squadron. He 
plans to have .it organized and func- 
tioning within the next 60 days. 
Another Squadron project for 1950 is 
the formation of a model airplane club. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Members and guests of the 
Nation’s Capital Cardinal Squadron, 
AFA, celebrated its first anniversary as 
a chartered squadron with a dinner- 
dance at the Hotel Continental on 
March 11. 

Guest speaker for the evening was 
Walter W. Hubbard, a member of both 
the American Oriental Society and the 
China Society of America. He was 
former editor of the magazine “China 
and Asiatic Affairs,” and is the author 
of “Red Flows the Yellow River.” Mr. 
Hubbard chose as his topic, “Russia, 
the Bear that walks like Japan.” 

During the dance intermission mem- 
bers were entertained by Miss Gini 
Bradley, popular Washington songstress. 
Music for the evening was furnished by 
the Air Force Band. 

Master of ceremonies for the occasion 
was retiring commander Raymond G. 
Guay. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago: AFA Squadron No. 101 of Chi- 
cago held its third annual dinner dance 
recently at the National Restaurant, 
5213 N. Pulaski Street. Several hundred 
people including Chicago Group Com- 
mander Charlie Stebbings and his wife 
attended the affair. 

A family style dinner including chick- 
en, beef, pork and all the trimmings 
were served. After dinner there was 
dancing and guests were entertained by 
eight different acts. Seventeen door 
prizes were given away. 

As added attractions, a raffle was held 
on a combination radio-phonograph and 
guests participated in a square dance. 

AFA and its principles were ex- 
plained to guests, and those eligible 
were invited to join. AFA magazines 
and booklets were distributed. 

George A. Anderl is commander of 
the unit. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Though this is not “leap year,” 
Baltimore’s all-WAC AFA Squadron re- 
cently staged a Squadron dance and 
managed the invitations to the male 
patrons very well. The event was held 
in the VFW Dugout, and the dancing 
lasted from 9 until 1. Lillian B. Beard, 
2234 North Calvert Street, commands 
the unit and urges all former WACs 
who served with the Air Force to get in 
touch with her for information on the 
Squadron and its future plans. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: The combined installation of offi- 
cers and the first annual banquet of 
AF A’s Detroit Squadron No. 1 was held 
on March 18 at the home of William 
T. Amos, retiring squadron commander. 
The new officers are: Berge Manoogi- 
an, 756 North Waterman Street, com- 





mander; Stefania M. Lucyszn, vice- 
commander; and Al Lewis, secretary. 

Congressional Medal of Honor win- 
ner, Major William Shomo, who is now 
stationed at Selfridge AF Base, was the 
guest of honor. He presented a short 
speech on his high hopes for the future 
of AFA. 

Alexander Ross served as master of 
ceremonies for the banquet. 


NEW JERSEY 

Montclair: Alex M. Cochran, adviser pro- 
tem of the Montclair-Essex Squadron 
Explorer movement of the Boy Scouts, 


convention to be held in Garden City 
on May 13. Requests for rooms should 
be mailed to: Reservations, AFA Con- 
vention, Garden City Hotel, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

The convention program will include 
business sessions, election of group and 
wing officers, a cocktail party and ban- 
quet. 

New York City: Marine Captain Frank 
Farrell, well-known columnist of the 
New York World Telegram and Sun, 
was the principal speaker at the month- 
ly meeting of AFA’s Manhattan Squad- 
ron No. 1 on March 23 at the Hotel 





Col. Douglas Johnson, Ist AF Inspector Gen., presents charter to Mitchel AFA 
Sqdn. Cmdr. George Griffin during local “12 O’Clock High” premiere. Mrs. 
Leon Vance, recipient of husband’s posthumous Medal of Honor, looks on. 


gave an explanatory talk on the plan at 
a recent ‘meeting of the AFA unit. 

An organization meeting has been 
held to start the program, and commit- 
tees have been named. as advisers and 
liaison officers between the Boy Scouts 
of America and AFA. A meeting place 
was furnished by the Montclair Police 
Department. 


NEW YORK 

Niagara Falls: The Niagara Falls Squad- 
ron, AFA, at the March meeting voted 
to donate a wheel chair to the Veterans 
Hospital in Buffalo. The chair was fur- 
nished by Paul Nesbitt. 

Bill Landis, speaker for the evening, 
gave a talk on Air National Guard and 
its policies. : 

Commander of the Squadron is Lloyd 
W. Jordan, 1354 James Avenue. 

New York City: Mary Gill Rice, chairman 
of the N.Y. State convention commit- 
tee, urges members to send in their 
reservations immediately for the State 


Russell, located at 45. Park Avenue. 

Captain Farrell, who was chief of 
Reconnaissance Patrol in the South Pa- 
cific during the war, addressed 60 mem- 
bers of the Squadron for more than a 
half hour on his experiences rescuing 
allied soldiers from prison camps in 
Japan. He also was an important wit- 
ness against the Japanese war criminals 
in the Tokyo war trials. 

Squadron Commander Steve Calhoun, 
164 E. 72nd Street, introduced the pop- 
ular news columnist. 

Other squadron officers in attendance 
were: Don Mac Ausland, secretary; Har- 
old Glasser, vice-commander; and 
Ernest Page, treasurer. 


OHIO 
Dayton: The Dayton Squadron No. 1, 
AFA, has a lion’s share of the Armed 
Forces Day activities in the Dayton 
area, Squadron Commander Dr. J. H. 
Meyer has reported. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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IN RESERVE 








ANG, AROTC and USAFR Ready Summer Plans 


More Than 65,000 Officers and Men Will Take the Field for In- 


tensive Two-Week Maneuvers at Bases Throughout the Country 


More than 65,000 members of the Air 
National Guard, Air ROTC and TO&E 
units of the Air Force Reserve are ready 
to take the field in the biggest summer 
maneuvers in history. An undisclosed 
number of reservists in Voluntary Train- 
ing units will train at various air bases. 

Leading the field numerically is the 
Air National Guard which plans to -put 
more than 42,000 men and officers in 
the field for two weeks intensive train- 
ing. These programs will run from the 
second week in June to September 3. 

For the second successive year, the 
Guard will train on a wing basis and 
will put all of their 84 fighter and bomb- 
er squadrons in the field at the same 
time. Of the 72 ANG fighter squadrons, 
11 have been equipped with jets includ- 
ing seven squadrons of F-80s and four 
squadrons of F-84s. The others are fly- 
ing Mustangs and Thunderbolts. The 
12 light bomber squadrons are equipped 
with B-26s. 

The ANG summer training program is 
being closely synchronized to regular 
and reserve Air Force activities. The 
Air Guard of Colorado and Wyoming, 








To help publicize the 497th Air Base Group, a Seattle Air Force Reserve unit, 
the Boeing Aircraft Company and the Foster & Kleiser Advertising Company 


cooperated to give the unit outdoor billboard space. 


the reserve group, paid for the posters. Foster & Kleiser furnished art work. 
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BILLBOARDS GO TO BAT FOR AIR RESERVE 


for example, will be “air lifted” in Re- 
serve C-46s to and from their encamp- 
ments in Michigan and Wisconsin. Air- 
craft control and warning units from 
Texas and Louisiana will be flown to 
their training site at Albuquerque N.M. 
in Reserve C-46s from the 12th AF area. 
Permanently assigned regular Air Force 
instructors will accompany the units to 
the field. 

This year, for the first time, the ability 
of the Air Guard to operate on a wing 
basis will get a thorough test. In 1948 
the Air Guard trained almost exclusively 
on a squadron basis. Last year an ar- 
rangement with the Air Force was af- 
fected permitting Air Guard command- 
ers, from group level up, to exercise 
training supervision over subordinate 
units and personnel in all matters re- 
lating to preparation for their Federal 
mission regardless of State boundaries. 

Fighter units of the Guard will prac- 
tice gunnery, group and wing tactical 
problems and ground-controlled inter- 
cepts using wing communication and 
radar units, and radar stations of the 
Air Defense Network where practical. 





Boeing, sponsors of 


Operational flying will include rapid 
takeoffs, and assemblies from dispersed 
positions on the airfields; precision land- 
ings in rapid succession; formation take- 
offs; escort.of bombers to simulated tar- 
gets; and interception and attack of 
“enemy” bombers. 

Bomber units will emphasize group 
and wing tactical problems, weather 
penetration and tactical support of 
ground forces. 

TO&E (AFRTC) units of the Re- 
serve will field more than 17,000 officers 
and men, a slight increase over last 
years number. Twenty Troop Carrier 
Wings, 17 of which are equipped with 


C-46s and three with C-47s, will take: 


their two week training periods with 
their full strength of 279 officers and 
422 airmen. Five light bomber Wings, 
flying B-26s will train at Eglin, Florida 
and Long Beach, California. Each wing 
has an authorized strength of 192 offi- 
cers and 428 men. 

Members of the Air Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, nearly 7,000 strong, 
will train at Stewart, Hamilton, Lang- 
ley, Wright-Patterson, Chanute, Scott, 
Lowry, Kelly and Robins Air Force 
Bases. Here they will get a chance, 
under simulated war time conditions, 
to put into use the things they have 
learned in their college military courses. 
Most of the boys have been specializing 
in Administration Air Installations, air- 
craft maintenance, communications and 
armament. Qualified graduates are com- 
missioned in the Air Force Reserve. 


Assignment of ROTC Grads 


Since graduating ROTC students are 
a major source of supply of junior offi- 
cers for various components of the 
USAF, Air Force officials are taking par- 
ticular pains to see that each graduate 
is assigned to a suitable unit where he 
can continue his training. 

Most ROTC students receive a re- 
serve commission upon graduation but 
in order to assure their prompt assign- 
ment, each Professor of Air Science and 
Tactics will forward’ to the Continental 
Air Command through the numbered 
Air Force command having jurisdiction 
over the area in which the graduate 
lives, a roster of such newly commis- 
sioned officers. 

Upon receipt of these rosters, the 
numbered Air Force commanders will 
forward the necessary information to 
the commanding officers of the Air 
Force Reserve Training Center, Volun- 
teer Reserve Liaison officers and the Air 
Force recruiting center in whose area 
each of the newly appointed officers is 
located. These commanding officers will 
get in touch with each graduate, by 
personal visit or telephone, if practical, 
to welcome them to the Air Force and 
encourage their affiliation with an or- 
ganized unit of the USAF. 
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By Maj. John J. Powers 


(First Air Force Liaison Officer New England Sub-Area) 


A novel innovation in Air Force Re- 
serve Training programs is under way 
in the State of Massachusetts with the 
full support and cooperation of Gov- 
ernor Paul A. Dever and State educa- 
tional authorities. 

The Commonwealth has rolled out 
the magic carpet of education for the 
more than 4,000 Reservists in the 9002d 
Volunteer Air Reserve Training Wing 
of the First Air Force, and the approxi- 
mately two-score carefully selected pay- 
collecting specialists from the Air Ma- 
teriel Command’s Mobilization Training 
Program. 

It all began with a modest appeal on 
my part to both Governor Dever and 
Mr. E. Everett Clark, Director of the 
Division of University Extension for the 
Massachusetts State Education Depart- 
ment, for professional advice on the 
complex “revving up” process involved 
in the pioneer phases of our Reserve 
Training planning. 

Ours was a job as difficult as that 
posed by all early Air Force Reserve 
efforts. We were confronted with a 
roster of men from all walks of life: 
students, factory workers, bankers, fire- 
men and lawyers, to name just a few. 

Lt. Col. A. H. Wait, USAFR, Com- 
manding Officer of the 9002d Volunteer 
Air Reserve Training Wing, and Lt. Col. 
Harry Mahan, USAFR, Commanding 
Officer of the 9231st Volunteer Air Re- 
serve Training Squadron (Intelligence ) 
joined me in the conviction that some- 
thing would have to be done to hold 
the group together. 

We knew of the limitless educational 
possibilities provided by the State of 
Massachusetts. We had learned that 
the Division of University Extension of 
the Massachusetts State Education De- 
partment had long been conducting a 
comprehensive educational program. It 
seemed that any worthy group of 20 or 
more candidates could petition the Com- 
monwealth for a subsidized course of 
study along almost any line. 

We also learned that these courses 
are provided free of charge to veterans 
of World War II who are residents of 
Massachusetts. and that courses in any 
particular field could be organized to 
meet the needs of residents of the State. 

To achieve effective results in the 
training of our Volunteer Air Reservists, 
we needed courses with a continuity of 
study, qualified teachers, and centrally 
located classrooms. 

We went to work with the blessing 
of Governor Dever. “Any help the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts can 
render the Air Force in this field will 
be forthcoming”, he said. 

Our plans immediately won the en- 


VART and the State of Massachusetts 


With wholehearted cooperation of the Governor, the 9002nd has its educational program in high 








Governor Paul A. Dever, center, offers the use of state extension course 
facilities to members of the 9002nd VART Wing. Left is Lt. Col. A. H. Wait, 
Wing Commanding Officer. Right, Maj. John J. Powers, Wing Liaison Officer. 


thusiastic endorsement of Lt. Gen. En- 
nis C. Whitehead, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Continental Air Command, and 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Webster, then 
Commanding General, First Air Force, 
Continental Air Command. 

We brought back to the State a sug- 
gested training plan. It was tailored for 
operation on a state-wide basis with all 
the atmosphere of college lecture courses 
and with provisions for college credit 
as well as points toward retirement and 
promotion. 

We submitted a tentative list of gen- 
eral fields of study aimed at obtaining a 
cross-section maximum in values for our 
4,000-odd Reservists. 

Our beneficent co-pilot throughout 
all our planning, Mr. E. Everett Clark 
of the Massachusetts State Education 
Department, apologetically explained 
that our original planned list of 14 
courses must be reduced to nine, be- 
cause of budget limitations. 

However, a larger budget was in the 
offing for 1950 and we were assured 
that more courses could be made avail- 
able to meet the future training needs 
of our Volunteer Air Reserve. The nine 
courses listed for the Boston area, where 
the largest number of Reservists are lo- 
cated, now include: military law; reme- 
dial reading; geography of Russia; per- 
sonnel management; public speaking; 
air gas turbine theory; elementary elec- 
tronics; traffic management; and statisti- 
cal control. 

In addition to the courses provided 
for the VARTU’s in the Boston area, 
similar courses in the fields of personnel 
management, public speaking, military 
law, electronics and traffic management 
are available to other units of the 9002d 
Wing throughout the state. These 
courses are spotted geographically to 
provide study facilities for all members 
of the 9002d Wing. 

All veterans are eligible to attend 





these courses free of charge. Each 
course carries college credits for one to 
three semester hours. 

The instructors, in some instances, are 
personnel suggested by the Volunteer 
Air Reserve Wing in Massachusetts, 
and in others are provided by the De- 
partment of Education. Authorities in a 
variety of fields are available to us from 
neighboring educational institutions. 

Included among participating instruc- 
tors, for example, are: Dr. Demetri 
Boris Shimkin, Colonel, Field Artillery, 
O.R.C. of Harvard University and fre- 
quent guest lecturer at the National 
War College, Naval War College, In- 
dustrial College of Armed Forces; Pro- 
fessor John Francis Byrnes, Chairman 
of the Department of Industrial Man- 
agement, Boston College, and special 
lecturer on Industrial Purchasing at 
General Electric Company; Myles K. 
Wolfson, General Electric Company 
turbo jet authority; and Louis B. Hawes, 
Industrial engineer, Dewey-Almy Chem- 
ical Company. 

Lecture halls at Harvard University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy have been made available to us 
rent-free. 

We feel that Operation Massachusetts 
has stimulated scholastic competition, 
academic achievements, and has pro- 
vided a sound stepping-up of Air Force 
Reserve Training standards in general. 

Our basic plan has been adopted. by 
the Air Materiel Command’s Boston Air 
Force Procurement Field Office, headed 
by Lt. Col. Philip J. Kuhl, which is 
charged with the responsibility for the 
Air Materiel Command Mobilization 
Training Program. 

The instructors serving the Air Ma- 
teriel Command Reservists are daytime 
civilian specialists employed at the Bos- 
ton Air Force Procurement Field Office 
and receive regular State instructor’s 
compensation. 
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History’s first air-to-air refueling. Left, just before takeoff, Lt. Frank Seifert holds the nozzle of the hose while 
Lt. Virgil Hines, who flew the DH-4B refueling plane sits in front cockpit. Right, the operation itself, June 1923. 
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New air-to-air refueling system will lengthen 
the arm of American airpower, but it’s only a 


half-answer to the speed-size-range dilemma 


here are times when new inventions tend to emphasize 

the limits rather than the latitude of man’s creativeness. 
One of the latest cases in point is the AF’s new air-to-air 
refueling system. For at least three decades design engi- 
neers have been chasing their aeronautical tails in an effort 
to build planes that would at one and the same time carry 
bigger loads greater distances at faster speeds. The trouble 
has always been that building a plane is like cutting a pie. 
If you cut a big slice for speed there is less for size and 
range. To date, the designers have found no way out. Yet 


as far as the strategists are concerned compromising one - 


characteristic for another is unacceptable. 

One answer to the problem—more an expedient than a 
solution—was introduced 27 years ago when four young 
officers in the Air Service made the first successful experi- 
ment with air-to-air refueling in the skies above Rockwell 
Field, California. Their planes were two seated, D’Havil- 
lands. The feat was accomplished in wide open air. A man 
in the tanker plane merely lowered a hose to a man in the 


endurance craft who caught it with his hands and hooked | 


it to the gas tank. 

The system announced last month was merely a refine- 
ment of the old artifice. Valuable as the device will be in 
lengthening the arm of American airpower, it was none-the- 
less an interesting admission that the designers had been 
unable to beat the law. They had gotten around it. 
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Today’s flying boom for air-to-air refueling is a far cry from the ordinary filling station hose used in early attempts like 
that of the Question Mark in 1927, lower inset. Developed by the Boeing Aircraft Company, the boom makes it possible 
to refuel in flight with greater speed and at higher altitudes than previously was possible. “Clancy” in the tail, above 
left, “flies” the boom into position for coupling. Upper right, a B-50 gasses up. Note “‘vanes” which guide boom to position. 
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For centuries, man has 
looked to the universal con- 
stants, the stars, to establish his 
location on the earth’s surface. 

The advent of modern, high-speed aircraft, 
— however, raised a new problem in | 
** celestial navigation— that of plotting, instantly 
| and accurately, the position of a rapidly moving object. 
Time-honored nautical methods proved inadequate. 
“ys 
x*™ 
The recently developed Kollsman Periscopic Sextant, with 
special automatic averager, enables the airborne navigator 
of high-speed craft to obtain a series of extremely accurate 
sights. It also eliminates the need for an astrodome. 
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The Periscopic Sextant reflects Kollsman leadership in 
the fields of precision instrumentation and fine optical systems. 
The same high standard of manufacturing and engineering skill 
marks the complete Kollsman line of Sard marine, sport, 
and opera binoculars. No finer prismatic binoculars are made. 
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The program for Dayton has been 
placed in the hands of the Dayton 
Armed Forces Day Civic Committee. 
Some of its plans include an AF Day 
Ball, a public rally, speaker’s bureau, 
window displays and information-edu- 
cation program. 

The Dayton AFA group is on the 
overall planning and operating com- 
mittee, and it works closely with vet- 
eran and reserve elements of the three 
services. Approximately 180 organiza- 
tions, including women’s clubs, labor, 
youth, civic, veteran and other units, 
have pledged full working cooperation 
to the Civic Committee, according to 
Dr. Meyer. 

The Squadron is continuing plans for 
the second annual Wright Memorial 
Glider meet which will be held from 
May 27 through 30. Displays for the 
meet will be furnished by the USAF 
Exhibit Unit. 

The Soaring Society of Dayton and 
Soaring Society of America are aiding 
the Squadron in issuing invitations and 
establishing the formal competitive pro- 
gram for the meet. 

Entries are expected from six or seven 
states, including Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania. 

Music will be available on Memorial 
Day afternoon by the 661st USAF Band 
from Wright-Patterson AF Base. Ele- 
ments of the Ohio Air National Guard 
and the local model airplane group 
have been invited to participate. 


TEXAS 
Dallas: Two hundred and fifty Dallas 
AFAers met in the Hotel Adolphus re- 
cently to hear Lt. Col. Cecil Scott, Pub- 
lic Information Officer of the Eighth 
Air Force, speak on “The Role of the 
Eighth Air Force in Strategic Bombing.” 

Through the cooperation of Consoli- 
dated-Vultee of Fort Worth, the B-36 
film, “Target: Peace” was shown as well 
as another Air Force film on late planes 
and equipment. 

The unit is headed by Tom McHale, 
former AFA board member, whose ad- 
dress is Chamber of Commerce, Dallas. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckley: The first Wing Girl Scout Troop 
of the state has been organized in Beck- 
ley under the leadership of Miss Judith 


Jackson. It is being sponsored by the 


Air Force Auxiliary of the Beckley AFA 
Squadron. 

Joan Maples serves as pilot of the 
local troop. Sally Bunch is co-pilot; 
Mary Sue Malone, dispatcher, and Jo 
Lee Quesenberry, purser. 





UNIT WAR HISTORIES—AIR CORPS 
intimate close-ups of your part in WW II 
LIMITED PRINTING—FEW COPIES LEFT 
NO OTHER BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FREE Listings if you write today 

to OFFICIAL WAR PICTURES 
Dept. AF, Forest Hills, New York 
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THAT WAS IT acme 


eter read 6,300 feet and the French 
Channel coast was below. 

Looking out of the radio operator’s 
window I saw red streaks slanting up 
between us and the plane on our left. 
The streaks looked like red, reversed 
rain. I watched them without any re- 
action, because, combat missions being 
the exception and not the rule in my 
military routine, I didn’t know what 
they were. I had been watching for the 
black puffs of typical flak. 

The streaks had stopped by the time 
we heard: 

“Bombardier to Pilot, open bomb 





A terrific clatter was audible to all of 
us over the sound of the engines and the 
grating of the opening bay. The navi- 
gator, radio man, and I looked at each 
other blankly. 

“What in the name of God was that?” 
Hixon said over the interphone. 

“Damned if I know, sir,” said the 
engineer. 

“Didn’t you check the bomb bay?” 

“T flashed a light in there and saw 
that the bombs were in. There wasn’t 
time—” 

“Bombardier to Pilot, straight and 
level!” 

The climatic moment came at exactly 
0620: 

“Bombs away!” 

The yell of “Yay-y-y-y!” that filled 
our earphones sounded as though it 
came from one throat. Although no flak 
was visible, our box went into violent 
evasive action, as briefed, then turned 
off across the peninsula. 

Bombardier: “A superior, I think! 
Check off one Kraut strong point!” 

It was nearly daylight. 

Tail Gunner: “Ten million planes at 
four o'clock!” 

Pilot: “That'll be the heavies.” 

Over water again, heading north, we 
saw heavy flak to our left over Guern- 
sey Island, much too far away to 
threaten us. As we flew over England, 
laughing and singing, we sounded like 
a B-26 full of happy magpies. Early 
morning sunlight flooded in through the 
Plexiglas nose. 

The Interrogation Room buzzed with 
relief, high spirits, and the general ex- 
citement of The Day. 

The “Bridge Buster” had not lost a 
ship or a man, although Box One, whose 
target was an ammunition dump, had 
had to go in at 1,200 feet. All three 
boxes reported “Superior” results, but 
six of Box One’s planes were hit by 
machine-gun tracer bullets, the red rain 
I had watched with the fearlessness of 
ignorance. One Box One crew swore 
that a Kraut had heaved a rock at them, 
they were so low. 

Hixon was sarcastically congratu- 
lated because of our “tail.” It had been 
marvelled at during the taxiing and 
takeoff by the entire groundling popu- 
lation of the base—over 2,000 officers 
and enlisted men. The screaming ges- 
ticulating men we had seen as we 
(Continued on page 48) 











































The AVITRUC YC-122B 


efficient 


maximum visibility for crew 
e standardized controls and 
instrument panel e fast act- 
ing ramp and cargo doore 
ramp loading at truck bed 
height e cargo floor only 29 
inches above ground levele 
result = reduced ground 
handling costs + fast, safe, 
economical air cargo trans- 
portation e 
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Airplanes are built to fly, but a sad fact is that 
many aircraft spend too much time on the ground 
for service and maintenance. 







The Northrop Scorpion F-89 all-weather inter- 
ceptor—latest in the long line of Air Force aircraft 
built by Northrop—is a shining example of how 
the designer's ingenuity can give an airplane 
more time in the air—where it belongs. 


Remarkable ease of maintenance has been built 
into the Scorpion. Mechanics with simple tools can 
gain quick access to engines, electronic equipment, 
controls, armament and accessories, without 

special ground equipment and without 


Oe “tearing the airplane apart.” 

ee Eg a 
: fe ra This ease of maintenance combined with high- 
5 raat ~ altitude, high-speed performance makes the 
i Scorpion a formidable addition to the 


Air Force defense team. 
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NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. Hawthorne, Calif. 


Builders of the RAIDER C-125 transport 
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Visibility Unlimited 
by Dick Grace 
Longmans, Green & Co., 276 pp., $2.75 


Dick Grace was a scientific daredevil. 
That he is alive today is a tribute to his 
skill and courage as well as to the fact 
that he labored under the beneficent 
smile of Lady Luck. * 

Grace must certainly be one of the 
very few men who soloed the first time 
he ever sat in an airplane. He was only 
a kid then, back before the first World 
War, and he had gotten a job with a 
barnstorming pilot. All he had to do 
was wash the plane and keep the crowd 
from sticking its fingers through the fab- 
ric. Then one day his boss cracked up 
and broke an ankle. Rather than give 
up the tour, he “told” Grace how to fly 
the plane. “This is your chance to find 
out if you’re a natural flier or not,” he 
told him. “If you make it, swell, if you 
don’t...” Dick Grace “made it.” 

He was too young for the first World 
War and two old for the second but he 
got into both of them anyhow. In the 
years between, Dick lived the life of a 
stunter. Hollywood had him doing ev- 
erything from climbing into cages with 
wild animals, and being burned in a 
saloon fire to crashing planes the way 
they wanted them crashed—into barns, 
over trenches, into hillsides or whatever 
the script called for. Dick did the 
crashes for “Wings,” “Hell’s Angels” 
and other famous movies. He left noth- 
ing to chance—every move was plotted 
in advance and the execution had to be 
letter perfect or else. 

In a sense, Dick never looked upon 
his work as mere stunting. Knowing 
how to crash—having a set pattern 
which could be followed for every pos- 
sible emergency, should be, he felt, a 
part of the training of every flier. Dick 
established these patterns the hard way 
—by trial and error. 

Despite the fact that he had crashes 
down to a science, he was near death 
on more than one occasion. At last 
count, he had suffered more than 80 
bone breaks as well as countless burns 
and sprains. 

Along the road he was lucky enough 
to meet and eventually marry a wonder- 
ful woman who understood his need for 
his career and never asked him to quit 
for a less dangerous profession. 





CREDITS 


COVER: Acme. Page 13—Wide World, 
USAF; Pages 22-23—International News; 
Pages 28-29—USAF, Wide World; Pages 
34-35—Wide World, Boeing, Consolidated, 
USAF, Bell, Northrop; Page 36—Jack A. 
Richey; Page 38—Roger Dudley. 
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MEET THE MAN 


large share of the responsibility for a 
program which is admittedly second best 
to that—the building of an effective US 
military establishment. The one objec- 
tive he will set for himself in his new 
job seems sure—to keep his part of that 
establishment at the minimum size and 
expense consistent with security. Since 
this was the identical objective of the 
man he is replacing, there is, after all, 
little reason for excitement. 

Mr. Finletter was born November 11, 
1893 in Philadelphia. He attended the 
Episcopal Academy there, and when he 
was 17, went to Paris for a year’s study. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1915 and re- 
turned after the first world war to com- 
plete the studies for his law degree. 
During the. war he served with the 
312th Field Artillery. 

In 1920 he entered law practice in 
New York City with the firm of Cravath 
and Henderson. In 1926 he moved to 
another New York firm, Coudert Broth- 
ers, and it was while he was there that 
he began writing legal works, the first 
of which was published in 1937. 

In 1943 he was appointed by the 
then Secretary of State, Cordell Hull to 
the office of executive director of the 
‘ newly formed Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. In 1945 he pub- 
lished a book “Can Representative Gov- 
ernment Do The Job?” in which he 
emphasized the necessity of teamwork 
between branches of the government. 

Little more than five months after his 
work on the Air Policy Commission was 
finished, the government called upon 
his services once more—this time to 
head the ECA mission to England. He 
took the job with some trepidation. 
“Never before,” he commented, “have 
the representatives of one country been 
given the responsibility of reviewing in 
detail and in public the acts of another 


CONTINUED 


country in dealing with its own affairs.” . 


That he handled the job with the re- 
quired delicacy was attested by Sir 
Stafford Cripps when Finletter returned 
to the US at the completion of his tour. 

“He had a distinguished career in his 
own country,” said Cripps, “but nothing 
he has ever done had equalled or ex- 
celled the contribution he made to the 
launching of the ECA program upon 
sound ideas.” 





Martin Advertising 
Cites Vital Role of 


Air Power» »—> »—> 


Attention-getting Martin ads like this 
graphically tell informed, alert Ameri- 
can magazine readers everywhere of the 
important part air power plays in our 
country’s preparedness program. The 
general public and business circles are 
reached through the pages of Time, 
Newsweek, Pathfinder, Business Week, 
Fortune, and U. S. News-World Report. 

© men and women who write and 
edit the news are kept abreast of latest 
developments through Editor & Publish- 
er, American Press and Publishers’ 
Auxiliary, 





































— Veree wered Poison 
_ for Under-sea Raiders 


Given top military priority, our anti-sub 
efenses are being developed at top speed— 
Martin Mercators are a potent Navy weapon 
for licking this menace. 


Smashing enemy submarines in their pens. Sowing seams of mines 
to confine them to their harbors. Attacking them en route to their 
deadly missions. Shepherding convoys. Guarding our continental 
approaches. These are the vital jobs the speedy Martin Mercator 
is designed to handle in defending against undersea raiders. 


First Navy jet-powered patrol plane, the land-based Mercator is 
pure poison on the wing to subs. It can sow mines in enemy harbors 
to keep submarines pénned up. It can carry the fight to the enemy with 
depth charges and torpedoes. It can be equipped with sono-buoys and 
other modern underwater submarine detection devices. 

Most elusive aircraft of its kind ever built, the Navy patrol plane 
has fighter-type maneuverability—high rate of roll—high rate of 
climb—lightning-fast response to controls for a plane of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for economical long-range power— 
two jets for extra bursts of speed—are uniquely teamed:in the P4M 
Mercator’s two nacelles. It’s another advanced design produced by 
the well integrated engineering team Martin offers its customers today! 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN CoMPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 






















Great news for air traveller and 
airline operator alike is the new, 
pressurized, 40-passenger Martin 
4-0-4 Airliner. Already, Eastern Air 
Lines and Trans World Airline have 
chosen 65 of these Martin trans- 
ports to modernize their 

twin-engine fleets. 


Seaplane companion of the land- 
based Mercator in anti-sub warfare, 
the Martin P5M-1 features a radi- 
cally longer afterbody for better 
landing and take-off performance, 
extra husky construction for anti- 
sub patrolling from rough seas in 
dirty weather. First postwar, twin- 
engine flying boat developed for the 
U.S. Navy, it is also ideal for air-sea 
ork and carrying. 




































AIRCRAFT 


of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
KA» 
@ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
airliners ® Advanced military aircraft © 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles © Elec- 
tronic fire control systems © DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Company) ® Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with Westing- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construc 
tion material ® New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake ® Permanent fabric 
flameproofing © LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to guard the peace, build better living in 
: far-reaching fields. 
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AFA’S BEST SELLER 


10. THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE AAF. By 
the Historical Office of the 
AAF, There is no mystery 
behind the fact that AFA 
members have been snapping 
this one up by the hundreds. 
For here, in one big beautiful 
book, is the most complete 
survey of the brilliant and col- 
orful history of the Army Air 
Force from the days of the 
Wright Brothers to the end of 
the Second World War. There 
are chapters on each of the 
| wartime -air forces and pic- 
; tures on every page. 
Pub. at $10.00 
Now only $3.95 








1. HOW TO DRAW. By Victor 
Perard. This is one of the basic 
books on drawing which has proved 
of immeasurable ~~ to students 
and artists. Covers figures, faces, 
expressions, flowers, trees, houses 
and animals. 

$1.95 


2. YOUR CAMERA. By W. D. 
Emanuel. For the beginner, there 
is no better introduction to photog- 
raphy than this boo e whole 
art of taking pictures is covered as 
well as suggestions for inexpensive 
equipment. 

$2.50 


3. HISTORY OF UNITED STATES 
NAVAL AVIATION. By Archibald D. 
Turnbull and Clifford L. Lord. The 
authors, both Navy men and both 
professional historians, had full ac- 
cess to official Navy records for this 





11. MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. 
By Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 
Eisenhower’s brilliant Chief of Staff 
went to Russia, after the war as 
U. S. ambassador. In a book jam- 
packed with little-known material 
—including a remarkable interview 
with Stalin—Bedell Smith reveals 
to the public what happened dur- 
ing his mission there. Our envoy 
has many pungent and candid 
things to say. $3.75 


14. THE WOMAN OF ROME. By 
Alberto Moravia. Shocking in de- 
tail; overwhelming m emotional im- 
pact, this story of a street-walker 
as been hailed as the finest Euro- 
pean novel to be published here in 
ten years. A frank and powerful 
book acclaimed by all the oH 


° 


15. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILL 
ROGERS. Selected and Edited by 
Donald Day. One of the most pop- 
ular figures in the American scene, 
Will Rogers writes what he was 
thinking with succinct wit and good 
sense. $3.50 


16. MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN. 
By Vannevar Bush. e of Amer- 
ica’s top scientists analyzes the va- 
rious machines of war which yo 
be used in a future conflict. He has 
his own opinions on the future 
effectiveness of the guided missile, 
the bomber and the submarine. And 
he has unbounded confidence in the 
Democratic ideal. Here is a book 
of vital interest to all as 


28. HITCH YOUR WAGON. By 
Knight and Durham. A brand new 
biography of Bernt Balchen. Here is 
his story of the first flight over the 
Souta Pole, rescue missions in Green- 
land, bombing missions of World 
War II, and finally the liberation of 
Norway. A colorful book about one 
of the air age’s most colorful fliers. 


$3.50 


29. DECISION IN GERMANY. By 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay. How close 
was war in 1948? Was the block- 
ade Russia’s big mistake? Is Ger- 
man decartelization a joke? Arswer- 
ing hundreds of questions like these 
Clay’s book opens secret files an 
goes behind locked doors. This one 
is both historic and fascinating 
reading. $4.50 


30. THE GALLERY. By John Horne 
Burns. This is a novel about war- 
time Naples—of GIs and Italians, of 
love and dirt and misery. It is a 
shocking, bitter, powerful yet hcepe- 
ful novel of the conquered and their 
conquerors. Burns has written a 
passionate indictment of what war 
does to human dignity. $3.00 
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17. BRAVE MEN. LAST CHAPTER. 
Pub. at $5.50 


PACKAGE 


Both books for only $1.98 





CARTOON PACKAGE 
12. MALE CALL. By Milt Caniff. 
THE WOLF. By Leonard Sansone. 
Published at $2.00 
Both books for only 98c 











complete and significant doc 

tary on the long and bitter struggle 
for recognition of the Navy’s air 
arm, $5.00 


4. SLIPSTREAM. By Eugene E. 
Wilson. Subtitled ““The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Air Craftsman,” this 
book deals with the author’s 25 
years in the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and his 17 years up to 1946 
as President of a large aircraft firm. 
It deals in detail with the Navy’s 
fight against Billy Mitchell and with 
the trials and tribulations of aircraft 
manufacturing. $4.50 


dreamers, fighter and flyers. 
Pub. at $5.00. 


of the once proud L 


€ € 
— Bargains tn Sooke 
5. AIR VICTORY. By Harold Hinton. This is a must 
for your aviation library. Harold Hinton, noted cor- lanes of 
respondent for the New York Times, has detailed the rofusely illustrated with combat photos of bo 
story of how the weapon of airpower was forged World Wars. 


from its earliest beginnings through World War II. Pub. at $2.75 
It is the story of men and machines, of planners and 


6. THE GERMAN AIR FORCE. By Asher Lee. The story 
e from the time it was se- 
cretly established in defiance of treaty regulations 
until it was swept from the sky by Allied airpower. 
Illustrated with 32 pages of ee i 


13. THE RED ARMY TODAY. By 
Colonel Louis B. Ely. This book is 
a down-to-earth presentation of de- 
tailed information on the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and tactics of all 
branches of the Soviet Army, and 
an evaluation of Red Army combat 
effectiveness. The author tells ev- 
erything from how “Ivan” eats, 
sleeps, thinks, and fights to what 
equipment he uses, how he uses it, 
and what may be expected from 
him in a future conflict. $3.50 


18. THE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE. This 
is a new edition of the famous mili- 
tary encyclopedia designed for Air 
Force officers of all Er es. Here, in 
one book, are all facts vital to 
your profession along with a healthy 
amount of g sound advice. The 
text is profusely illustrated with 
hundreds of charts, photos, maps 
and color plates ani contains action 
shots of various types of aircraft. 


19. THE BISMARCK EPISODE. By 
Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. The 
inside story of the sinking of the 
greatest of all German battleships. 
The Bismarck was as “‘unsinkable” 
as anything afloat, and its destruc- 
tion marked the end of the battle- 
ship as a modern ey weapon. 
A well-written account of a victory 
of air over sea. 


$3.00 





Now only $1.50 


Pub. at $1.50 


20. FIGHTING WINGS. By Paust and Lancelot. War 
all nations—from the Spad to the Mustang. 


21. AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. By Manuel Stieri. An- 
other in the series of technical handbooks for those 
interested in what makes a plane tick. A must for a 
well-rounded library. 


22. WE’LL SAY GOODBYE. Story of the “Lon 
Rangers”—This is a Unit History of the 307th Bom 
Group in the South and Southwest Pacific. Printed in 


Only $1.70 


Only 95 





Pub. at $3.50 w only $1.50 


7. THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN. By Vern Haugland. 
The story of all the Air Forces of the AAF whose tar- 
get was Japan. Veterans of the Pacific will surely 
want this one. The inside story of what the various 
Air Forces did to bring about the downfall of Tojo 
and company. Illustrated with 24 pages of photo- 


hs. ‘ 
Pub. at $5.00 Now only $1.50 


8. AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR. By Reginald M. Cleve- 
land. The story of an air transport’s contribution to 
victory in World War II and what America’s airlines 
did to make it possible. Based on official records, this 
book presents the full account of the operations of 
Air Transport Command and the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service. Illustrated with $2 pages of photographs. 
Pub. at $3.50 Now only $1.50 
9. TALES FOR MALES. Ed. by Ed Fitzgerald. When 
you’ve got the house to yourself, take your shoes, 
crack a can of beer and curl up with this tasty dish 
of rollicking, spiceful enj6yment. 

Pub. at $3. Only $1.70 


Australia and specially priced for AFA members. 
Only $3.00 


23. NONE SHALL SURVIVE. By Burton Graham. The 
graphic story of the annihilation of the Japanese 
armada in the Bismarck Sea Battle. Only $1.75 


24. AVIATION RADIO. By Henry W. Roberts. Com- 
lete, authoritative and heavily illustrated. 
ub. at $7.50 A real buy at $3.00 


25. GUYS ON THE GROUND. By Capt. Alfred 
Friendly. AT LAST—a book dedicated to the man 
behind the men in the air. A story of ingenuity and 
elbow grease. 

Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 
26. YANK, THE Gi STORY _OF THE WAR. The number 
one book on World War II combat. All arms, all 
services. Over 100 superb combat photos. 

Pub. at $5.00 Only $4.25 


27. AIRCRAFT ENGINES. By Manuel Stieri. An in- 
valuable practical handbook for the beginner or the 
old hand by the noted aviation writer. 

Pub. at $1.50 Only 95¢ 
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31. JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S AIR- 
CRAFT. Compiled and Edited by 
Leonard Bridgman. is is un- 
doubtedly the most authoritative 
reference book in the aviation field. 
There are sections dealing with 
Military Aviation, Civil Aviation, 
Aircraft Engines and Airplane de- 
signs, The Military Aviation Section 
has detailed illustrations and draw- 
ings as well as all available facts 
and figures on type, wing, fuselage, 
tail unit, landing gear, power plants, 
accommodation, armament, equip- 
ment, dimensions, weight, and load- 
ing performance of all planes of the 


United States and major foreign . 


org a including Russia. This book 
as just been published and is ncw 
on the market at $16.50. By special 
arrangement with the publ'shers, 
we are pleased to offer this great 
book to AFA members at $14.85 


32. CHICAGO CONFIDENTIAL. By 
Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, The 
authors of New York Confidential 
rip the protective mask off the night 
spots and dives of Catonge to bring 
you the low-down on B-girls and 
strippers, gangs and gangsters. By 
the time they get through, there 
isn’t a single angle of Chicago’s 
fabulous night life which hasn’t 
been thoroughly explored. $3.00 


33. THE AIRMAN’S GUIDE. A ready 
reference of helpful information and 
counsel for all airmen of the USAF. 
This pe yo book is jammed 
packed with facts, figures, informa- 
tion and advice of every type to help 
the airman in his Air Force career. 
The book is delightfully illustrated 
with many cartoons by Capt. 
John J. Herbert, Jr. This is a must 
for every airman. $2.50 


34. INFORMATION PLEASE ALMA- 
NAC. Edited by John Kieran. This 
is probably the only almanac in 
the world that you can sit down 
and read just for the pleasure of it. 
Packed with facts, the book also 
contains chapters on vacation travel 
in the United States and Europe, 
hotels of the world, and a complete 
review of the year with chapters: on 
sports, Washington, literature, thea- 
ter, and general news. A jibrary 
“must” for everybody. $2.50 


35. SINFUL CITIES OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. By Hendrik De 
Leeuw. To arouse the public to the 
horror of the barter of human 
flesh, the author becomes guide 
and interpreter through the hotbeds 
of white slavery. and the -cesspools 
of sin in Europe and America. A 
powerful, revéaling $1.98 
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36. THE NAKED AND THE DEAD. By 
Norman Mailer. Perhaps the most 
widely read of all war novels, this 
book has been the center of a con- 
troversy that has rocked the literary 
world, and the book-reading public. 
To read this book is to have a vio- 
lent opinion about it. Some say it is 
the dirtiest, filthiest piece of trash 
they have ever read. Others say it 
ranks with the few really great war 
novels with its realism and clarity. 
Nobody ever said it bored him. 


45. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR Il. Vol. Il—Euvrope— 
Torch to Pointblank. This volume 
deals with the early phases of the 
air war against the Axis: in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and other occu- 
pied countries and Germany. Great 
missions like Regensburg, Schwein- 
furt, Marienburg, Ploesti, etc., are 
described in detail. These books, 
and_the other volumes still to be 
published, are the definitive refer- 
ence works on the role of our Ai 
Force during the war. $6.00 





GOOD HUMOR BOOK. 
Published at $8.00 





HUMOR PACKAGE 
37. MARRIAGE JOKER. By Robert Rango 
ANIMAL JOKER. By Evan Esar 


The Three Volumes for $2.49 








38. THE EAGLE IN THE EGG. 
Oliver La Farge. One of the mir- 
acles of the war was the growth of 
the ATC from almost nothing at all 
to the mightiest system of airways 
the world has ever seen. By 1945 
ATC flew routes all over the world: 
Over the “hump” and across the 
Sahara. A great book. 

$3.50 


39. TO HELL AND BACK. By Audie 
Murphy. America’s most decorated 
GI recounts his personal experiences 
in the foxholes and dugouts of 
World War II. The story of the lit- 
tle men who had only their friends 
and their weapons between them 
and the enemy. 

$3.00 


40. SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS. By 
Robert Capa. Pretty hard to de- 
scribe what this book is about. It 
has hundreds of eee Capa _ took 
throughout the fighting in the ETO. 
They rate with the best ever taken. 
It has a text of what happened to 
Capa and what happened to Capa 
probably never happened to anyone 
else. A thoroughly enjoyable and 
beautiful book which every vet of 
the European war will treasure. 


41. THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 
1949. .Fhe Official Annual. of 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
America’s standard aviation refer- 
ence book—a liberally illustrated 
full report on aviation activities dur- 
ing 1949—detailed data and speci- 
fications, with three-view drawings 
of all military and civilian planes 
now in production—more than 100 
pages of statistics, charts and data 
—complete chronology of the year’s 
aviaton events. .00 


46. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR Ii. Vol. i—Plans and 
Early Operations. This book, as- 
sembled. by the Historical Division 
of the AAF, charts the course of our 
youngest military “service from a 
handful of men and ancient ma- 
chines at the beginning of the war 
to a force of unprecedented range 
and striking power. 

$6.00 


47. THE CONQUEST OF SPACE. 
Painting by Bonestell; text by Ley. 
Here is a beautiful book depicting 
the universe our children will one 
day visit. Forty-eight pages of illus- 
trations—many in full color—includ- 
ing the mountains of the moon and 
Venus, Jupiter and the landscapes 
of Mars. These pictures are suitable 
for framing and the accompanying 
text is as fascinating as the illustra- 
tions. $3.95 


48. MILITARY JUSTICE. By Louis 
Alyea. A new book dealing with the 
changes in military justice brought 
about by the revisions recently made 
in the Articles of War and other 
courtmartial procedures. The book 
emphasizes the changes, citing tle 
old Articles of War as well as the 


new. 
$2.50 


49. U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1950. 
Edited by T. J. Maloney. The 15th 
Edition of the world’s most beauti- 
ful photographic volume is just off 
the press featuring over 200 pages 
of fine pictures and over 200 his- 
toric news photos. Here are the 
best pictures of the year gathered 
from all over the world: Lovely 
nudes, breath-taking pictorials, pc r- 
traits and stills, photos for all. 
$6.50 





42. UP FRONT. 
BACK HOME. 
Pub. at $6.50 





BILL MAULDIN PACKAGE 


Both books only $2.29 








43. GLOBAL MISSION. By Gen. 
H. H. “Hap” Arnold. The Old Man’s 
Story from. 1911 when the Wright 
brothers taught him to fy. to his re- 
tirement at the end of World War 
rhis book tells the inside story 
of the development of American air- 
power, how America invented the 
uzz bomb in 1917, Billy Mitchell’s 
courtmartial and Hap’s own exile. 
his is one of the most important 
and entertaining books to come out 
of World War II. 
$5.00 


44. AIR POWER and UNIFICATION. 
By Louis A. Sigaud. This is a timely 
and thought-provoking publication 
which re-examines the views of the 
noted Italian airpower exponent, 
General Guilio Douhet, and applies 
them to the problem of strengthen- 
ing and unifying our armed forces 
‘or maximum combat effectiveness. 


An objective study of defense prob- 
lems, $9.50 


50. THE GATHERING STORM. By 
Winston Churchill. One of the 
most important books of the year. 
Churchill is surely one of the great 
figures in world history. He is also 
a writer without peer and what he 
has to say about the events leading 
up to the great war must be of inter- 
est to every student of history. You’ll 
find that Churchill the philosopher 
and Churchill the phrase-maker are 
an unbeatable combination. 

$6.00 


51. WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Lynn Montross.. A new enlarged 
and revised edition of a book hailed 
as an “important contribution to the 
literature of war” and “a storehouse 
of military lore.” From spears to 


the atom bomb, this is a concise and 
vivid account of warfare from the 
earliest times, told in terms of the 
people who fought and the great 
conquerors who led them. 108 line 
drawings. $5.00 


New Books... New Bargains 


52. GENERAL KENNEY REPORTS. By 
General George C. Kenney. A per- 
sonal history of the Pacific War by 
one of the most popular of World 
War II commanders. Kenney reports 
on everything from the exploits of 
Dick Bong to the never-before pub- 
lished story of the activities of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh in the Pacific 
Theater. $4.50 


53. AIR FORCE DIARY. Edited by 
James Straubel. You know about 
this one. A collection of the best 
stories from wartime Air Force Mag- 
azine. All theaters and all Air 
Forces are represented. Guys on the 
ground and guys in the air, brass 
and GI. If “Diary” isn’t on your 
bookshelf, order yours now. $3.75 


54. JET AIRCRAFT SIMPLIFIED. B 
Charles Edward Chapel. AT LAST! 
An easy-to-read book explaining the 
basic principles and practical ap- 
plications of jet propulsion. The 
Armed Forces say it is the first 
book on modern jets that the aver- 
age American can understand, yet 
comprehensive enough to command 
the respect of aeronautical engi- 
neers. Beautifully illustrated. $3.75 


55. BERLIN COMMAND. By Brig. 
Gen. Frank Howley. The fantastic 
story of Howley’s -battle of wits 
with the Russians during his four 
years in Berlin. The_ inside story 
of the blockade and the airlift. 
Howley shoots with both barrels in 
the revealing book. $3.50 


56. A TENT ON CORSICA. By Mar- 
tin Quigley. This is an airman’s 
novel. Anyone who ever flew a mis- 
sion, sweated out a buddy or tanked 
himself up on a three-day pass wil) 
find this a vividly familiar story. 
There haven’t been many “Air 
Force” novels and this one you will 
want to own. - § 


_Freel__ 


With every order of $2.00 or 
more, you will receive your 
choice of the following bonus 


books: 
DEAR SIR 
ALMIGHTY ATOM 





FROM NAGS TO RICHES 
MORE CUTIES IN ARMS 


57. ALL THE SHIP’S AT SEA. By 
William Lederer. This is a Navy 
book, but don’t let that discourage 
you, We heartily recommend it as 
one of the funniest pieces of writing 
to hit the book stores this year. 
Lederer was a Navy officer in a class 
all by himself. How he got into An- 
napolis, his adventures in seaports 
all over the world, and the incred- 
ible story of how an AWOL sailor 
became a “‘Major’”’ in the Air Force 
are worth the price of the bdok 
alone. $3.00 


58. OFFICIAL GUN BOOK. Edited by 

harles R. Jacobs. This is an ency- 
clopedic, lavishly illustrated volume 
covering every important phase of 
guns, shooting and hunting. Full 
information is given on all types of 
rifles, shotguns, pistols, revolvers, 
scopes as well as on techniques, 
ballistics, ammunition and accesso- 
ries. Every current American gun 
illustrated and described. $1.50 


59. GOD HAD SEVEN DAYS. By 
Henry Misrock. This is the storv of 
what happened when four veterans 
were healed by a miracle. The mir- 
acle made front-page news. Crime 
ceased. Churches were flooded. Then 
a nervous congressman began an in- 
vestigation. Here is a fast-moving, 
exciting story that is at once inspi- 
rational and yet savagely satiric ‘in 
its treatment of selfish people. $2.00 


60. VISIBILITY UNLIMITED. By Dick 
Grace. Every word in this story is 
true although it records almost in- 
credible achievement and daring. 
Dick Grace is one of the last of the 
real old time pilots. His saga 
stretches from before the first World 
War to the posse Dick was the 
guy who crashed the planes for such 
poe Ph te movies as WINGS, and 
HELL’S ANGELS. A great ta.e for 
aviation enthusiasts. $2.75 
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SPECIAL FINANCING SERVICE 
to COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Air Force and 
Public Health Service 





By an Organization Founded in Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty-four for the 
Purpose of Rendering Financial Assist- 
ance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest 
Possible Rates. It Will Pay You to In- 
vestigate. 


Address Dept. A. 








BRANCH OFFICES 


Warrington, Fla. 
31 Murray Bivd. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Ocean-Center Bidg. 


Honolulu, T. H. Columbus, Ga. 
Pier 11 Bidg. 330 Martin Bidg. 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 
227--Franklin St. 














become a 


JET ENGINE 
EXPERT 


Get ready NOW, for Aviation’‘s 
NEWEST field of OPPORTUNITY 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


Brand New JET ENGINE CAREER COURSE— 
complete—test cell and live jet engines—at 
CAL-AERO only. Write TODAY for SPECIAL 
INFORMATION, in aT to superior CAL- 
AERO courses in AERONAUTICAL Sanne. 
ING & MASTER AVIATION MECHA 

Prepare NOW— get in_on the ground neg of 
this new development. CAL-AERO—Est. 1929— 
7500 successful graduates. Approved for Veterans. 


For full information, write Dept. AF. 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 








AFA AUTO EMBLEMS 





Headquarters! 


Approved by AFA 
Made of durable weather proof yel- 
low plastic with blue letters. Overall 
size, 344” x 10”. Discounts to squad- 


rons for large orders. Will make 
special emblems for squadrons if de- 
sired. Buy your AFA Emblem from 
an AFA Squadron. 
Address check or money order to: 
Toledo (Joe E. Brown) Squadron, AFA 
Box 76, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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DEADLY LITTLE FRIENDS 


were five teams from Europe, Alaska 
and the Orient, two Air National Guard 
units and a squadron from the Las 
Vegas gunnery school. Teams consisted 
of 25 officers and airmen and six planes 
—three for competition and three as 
standbys. All but the FEAF and USAFE 
units brought their own ships. As was the 
case last year, there were five fields of 
competition: aerial gunnery, panel gun- 
nery, dive bombing, low altitude bomb- 
ing, and rockets. In the jet class, rocket 
competition was separated and scored 
apart from the other categories since 
four of the jet teams were not equipped 
for rocket firing. 

When the last bullet hole was marked 

on the final day of the meet, the tabula- 
tion showed that the 3525th Aircraft 
Gunnery Squadron of Las Vegas had 
won handily although they had been 
pushed hard until the final day by teams 
from the 38rd and 81st groups. Flying 
two F-80s and one F-86, the desert 
squad scored 300.40 in the regular jet 
competition and 112.62 in rocket firing 
for a total of 413 out of a possible 850. 
In the conventional class, the 27th 
Fighter Escort Group of Bergstrom 
AFB won top honors with a point total 
(including rockets) of 301.30. In view 
of the fact that they flew F-82s, one of 
the toughest of aerial platforms, this 
was considered an exceptional achieve- 
ment. — 
Not only did the Las Vegas squadron 
cop both team trophies in the jet élass, 
and amass a higher point total than any 
team in any class, but they took away 
the two individual high scoring awards 
as well. Number one scorer of the en- 
tire meet was Ist Lt. John Roberts of 
the 3525th with 341.72. In the jet 
rocket category, Capt. Francis Bailey, 
same outfit, came out on top with a 
mark of 120.56. In the conventional 
class, the cup for individual high. scor- 
ing went to Ist Lt. Charles McWhirk 
of the 27th with a talley of 329.44. 

An innovation this year—Group Com- 
mander competition—saw Lt. Col. Stan- 
ton Smith, boss of the 49th Fighter 
Bomber Group, Misawa AFB, Japan, 
take the lead in regular jet competition 
with 215.39. In jet rocket firing, Lt. 
Col. Maurice Martin of Las Vegas won 
with a mark of 78.50. In the conven- 
tional class, war-famous Col. William H. 
Councill, CO of the 86th Fighter Bomber 
Group in Germany won with 276.22. 

Spirited as the competition for scoring 
honors was, the meet could hardly be 
compared to usual competitive events 
where the only objective is to get more 
points than the opposition. Las Vegas 
was not a sports arena. It was more 
akin to a clinic where professional men 
meet to extend the frontier of a highly 
skilled art. Here they did it with bul- 
lets, practice bombs, careful timing and 
determination. And it is likely that the 
group that wound up on the bottom in 
scoring was just as big a winner as the 
group that finished first. Discipline was 
superb and self imposed. From 05:40 
Wednesday morning, there was a take- 


CONTINUED 


off or landing about every two minutes, 
six hours a day, for six straight days. 
Total number of sorties flown was 1484. 
Yet the accident rate was exactly .000. 
Among those primarily responsible for 
the meetings success were Col. David 
Schilling and Lt. Col. Al Schinz of AF 
headquarters, and Col: Joe Mason, Base 
CO at Las Vegas. Spectators included 
nearly every ranking AF general con- 
cerned with training or operations of 
fighter aircraft. The head man himself, 
General Vandenberg, (who was AF gun- 
nery champ in the 20’s incidentally) 
took advantage of the occasion to check 
out on a TF-80 with Col. Mason riding 
in the front seat. 

As the. meet ended, plans were al- 
ready afoot to make future gatherings 
even more beneficial. By next year it 
was likely that improved tow-targets 
would make it possible to extend the 
ceiling in air-to-air competition from 20 
to 40 thousand feet. And before many 
more competitions, project officers hoped 
to devise some way of incorporating 
night and all-weather trials. 

Without question the Las Vegas Gun- 
nery Meet was invaluable in teaching 
today’s airmen to get the maximum per- 
formance out of today’s weapons. But 
while the last keg of beer was being ° 
emptied at Las Vegas’ “Flamingo” there 
were those who contemplated the likeli- 
hood—perhaps with some regret—that 
the meeting as now constituted will nev- 
er have time to become traditional. For 
the days of the machine gun on fighter 
planes are numbered. Sooner or later 
they will be replaced by rockets and 
guided missiles. When that time comes 
some new form of competition will have 
to be devised. It may be at Las Vegas 
with its abundance of facilities (includ- 
ing the Flamingo) but it will be some- 
thing entirely different from the two 
meets held thus far. 





THAT WAS IT CONTINUED 


started to taxi turned out to have been 
our ground crew. They had been awak- 
ened late. 

And gradually the shies came 
out of the clatter we heard when our 
bomb bay opened. Inside the bay, rest- 
ing on the doors, had been fifteen Army 
cots, dozens of new, shiny kitchen pots 
and pans, and seven cases of K Rations. 
Our crew chief had drawn these things 
for his barracks and mess hall and had 
laid them on the bomb bay doors, after 
the bombs were in, to protect them 
from moonlight requisition. He had in- 
tended to remove them while pre- 
flighting the plane, then take them to 
their destination after take-off. When 
the bomb bay swung open, the whole . 
conglomeration fell out into German- 
occupied France. It was the considered 
opinion of everybody that a case of K 
Rations was at least as lethal as a 250- 
pound bomb. 
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‘SHE'S AFIVE JOB TO SERVICE, sur! 


Maintenance crews in a fighter group are decidedly realistic . . . and from the 
Y= “told man” down are uncompromising in their judgment of structural design 
LT) which helps or hinders . . . the problem of keeping ’em flying with the least time 
<) off for service, or over-haul. > > > > Perhaps that’s another reason why 
the Thunderjet is so appreciated. [t helps get ’em back upstairs . . . quickly . . 
when the need for service puts the F-84-E in their care. > > >» > Maintenance 
time on the Thunderjet is now the lowest for any jet fighter in service. > > > > 
Over a period of accelerated service tests, three F-84-E’s completed 


450 hours of test flying with only 1.34 man hours for every hour of flight. 


af Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. I., New York 
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CONVAIR-TURBOLINER 
Foret - aud Foremost! 


} he Convair-Turboliner takes wing this summer to 
raise the world standard for travel by air. 


This is the airliner custom-designed for flight con- 
ditions of the immediate and foreseeable future. 


It’s twin T38 gas turbine engines, product of Allison 
Division, General Motors Corporation, combine jet- 
like performance and propeller-drive versatility. 


The advanced design Convair-Liner airframe is 
proved by more than a billion passenger-miles of 
postwar service throughout the world. 


BECAUSE CONSOLIDATED VULTEE DESIGNS WITH 
AN EYE TO THE FUTURE, THE GREAT FLEETS OF 
40-PASSENGER CONVAIR-LINERS, OPERATED BY 
13 LEADING AIRLINES, CAN BE INEXPENSIVELY 
CONVERTED INTO ULTRAMODERN TURBOLINERS, 
FOREMOST OF ALL MEDIUM-RANGE TRANSPORTS 
IN PERFORMANCE, COMFORT AND EFFICIENCY! 


IN THE AIR=IT’S 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ® 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH, TEXAS \ 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 





